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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 
We Northmen 


LUCIEN PRICE 
| _ Literary and musical pilgrimages in Europe in search of the cultural heri- 
tage which belongs to many Americans. 


Oscar Wilde discovers America, 1882 


LLOYD LEWIS AND H. J. SMITH 
A history of Oscar Wilde’s lecture tour in 1882, illustrated with many 
contemporary pictures. 
Gone with the wind 
MARGARET MITCHELL 
A novel of Georgia during the Civil War and the reconstruction period, 
but. especially the story of young Scarlett O’Hara and of the people and 


ie ‘events in her life. 
; Genghis Khan 
RALPH W. FOX 
The stirring career of the medieval conqueror who built up the Mongol 


i] empire. 
Harpooner 
ROBERT FERGUSON 
y day-by-day record of life on a whaling ship, as a young Scotchman saw 


it in the 80’s. 
Under green apple boughs 
LUCILE GREBENC 


" ‘The author's retreat from the city, and the making of a new home in rural 


Connecticut. 
Return to Coolami 
_ . /BLEANOR DARK 
“Four people drive through the Australian country, and their thoughts re- 
| ARM ee Bre ond thie seioge 


3 A Mec Eanes 


Fifty-one lyrics, dramatic earn epigrams, and longer poems that re- 
veal a poetic insight into human affairs. 


Green Mountains to Sierras 
ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Closing hele’ Wileanent home in the fall, the author and her husband, an 
ice doere to California and returned in the spring. 
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brary Journal, and partially by the Educa- 
tion Index. 

Published monthly by the American _Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Maio 
Avenue, Chicago. Entered as second class 
matter, January 16, 1926, at the Post Office 
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The New Federal Library Agency 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Federal Relations 


HE establishment of a federal li- 


brary agency in the Office of Education has 
been definitely assured by the inclusion of 
an item of $25,000 for this purpose in the 
Department of the Interior Appropriation 
Bill for the fiscal year 1936-37, signed by 
the President on June 23. 

The significance of this action in the 
history of the federal relations of libraries 
in the United States can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. For the first time a federal 
office has been made specifically responsible 
for fostering a national program of library 
development. Although the appropriation 
is not large, the event itself is highly im- 
portant. 

The new agency will be organized by 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, commissioner of 
education, as a Library Division in the 
Office of Education. Its staff will consist 
of a few library specialists in various fields, 
with the necessary clerical personnel, and 
will be appointed under civil service regu- 
lations. 

The proposed functions of the new divi- 
sion have been broadly conceived along 
the lines recommended by the Committee 
on Federal Relations and approved by the 
American Library Association in its na- 
tional library plan. The work of the new 
office is defined in the statute as follows: 

Making surveys, studies, investigations, 


and reports regarding public, school, college, 
university, and other libraries 


Fostering codrdination of public and school 
library service 


Coérdinating library service on the na- 
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tional level with other forms of adult educa- 
tion 

Developing library participation in federal 
projects 

Fostering nation-wide codrdination of re- 
search materials among the more scholarly 
libraries, inter-state library coéperation, and 
the development of public, school, and other 
library service throughout the country 


The intricate but interesting legislative 
history of the library agency appropriation 
cannot be detailed at length here. Handi- 
capped at the outset by its omission from 
the executive budget, the library item at 
first appeared to have slight chance of 
passage. However, under the skilful di- 
rection of Forrest B. Spaulding, of Des 
Moines, who acted as Washington repre- 
sentative of the Association, the library 
appropriation was finally approved. In 
this work Mr. Spaulding was given valu- 
able assistance by numerous members of 
Congress, by the Association headquarters 
staff, by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and by library organiza- 
tions, individual librarians, library trus- 
tees, and friends of libraries in many states. 

The successful outcome of this cam- 
paign for a national library agency should 
be the beginning, rather than the end, of 
the interest of the Association in this phase 
of federal relations. The success of the 
new division will depend in large part on 
the codperation it receives from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, from state library 
agencies, and from the library profession 
in general. 
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The Citizens Library Movement 


By MARION A. WRIGHT 


l. IS easy for the advocates of a cause, 
in the very ardor of their advocacy, to 
assume that their enthusiasm is felt 
by all others. The zealot is apt to fancy 
that his zeal is shared by everyone else. 
Shocks are in store for him when he is 
brought to realize, by action of legislative 
bodies, by results at the polls, and by in- 
difference to requests for popular support, 
that there may exist a great deal of public 
apathy about the matter with which he 
is consumed. He is brought up sharply 
and set back upon his heels with the first 
intimation that the passion which ani- 
mates him may leave great numbers of 
his fellow human beings cold and un- 
moved. 

This obtuseness on his part may re- 
sult in damage. He may have reared a 
great structure upon a false assumption 
and the structure may be destroyed and 
many years lost when the falsity of the 
assumption is first made apparent. He 
must then rebuild in the light of the 
realities and in the knowledge of the limi- 
tations which attach to popular support 
for the cause to which he is committed. 

Libraries exist for the use and benefit 
of the average man. He pays the freight, 
and, in the last analysis, he controls their 
destinies. Libraries may tend to re-create 
the average man but, first of all, he 
creates or destroys them as his pleasure 
may dictate. There can be no permanent 
establishment and support of public li- 
braries except as they spring from public 


demand and have behind them public 
sanction. 

It is not merely the necessity but the 
peculiar obligation of leadership to in- 
form the rank and file. It is necessary 
to the success of the movement which the 
leader advocates. The obligation arises 
from the duty which rests upon everyone 
to share with others such truth as he may 
have, particularly when such others will 
be asked to bear the burden of support 
for the cause which the leader represents. 

From such principles the Citizens Li- 
brary Movement has had its genesis in 
various states. Those responsible for such 
a movement have realized, in the language 
of Woodrow Wilson, that freedom is 
never handed down as a gift from above, 
but is achieved from below, and that in- 
tellectual emancipation will come only 
when it is earnestly sought and desired 
by those willing to make sacrifices for it. 
Only when the people come to realize 
that public libraries are the proper and 
legitimate objects of public interest and 
support will libraries be generally estab- 
lished and adequately maintained. 

Now, what factual material is there for 
use in presenting the truth to the public? 

People may be told that there are 
45,000,000 persons in the United States 
who are still without public library serv- 
ice and that only 12 per cent of that 
number live in towns and cities of more 
than twenty-five hundred population, 
whereas 88 per cent of those without pub- 
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lic library service live in rural districts 
or in villages of less than twenty-five 
hundred population. 

The people may be told that in Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi, for example, there 
are 20 volumes in the public libraries for 
each thousand inhabitants, whereas in 
New Hampshire there are 3,570 volumes 
per thousand inhabitants, and that the 
average for the country is 820 volumes. 

The people may be told that in Mis- 
sissippi the annual circulation of volumes 
from public libraries is 260 per thousand 
inhabitants and 290 for Arkansas, 
whereas the average circulation per thou- 
sand inhabitants for New Hampshire is 
7,210 and the average for the country is 
3,670. 

The people may be told that Arkansas 
and Mississippi annually spend two cents 
per capita for maintenance of public li- 
braries, whereas Massachusetts spends 
$1.08 and the average American state, 37 
cents. 

The people may further be informed 
of those facts and figures which reflect the 
prosperity, comfort, and well-being of the 
average citizen of all of the American 
states, from the consideration of which 
there emerges the profound conviction 
that access to books and the habit of gen- 
eral reading tend irresistibly toward the 
elevation of a people in the scale and 
standards of their living. That fact is 
capable of statistical demonstration. 

I mention now a matter which may 
not be capable of statistical demonstration 
but it is, I believe, a fact and a fact which 
may be told—if one is reasonably discreet 
in the telling. That is, the nature of the 
political institutions under which we live, 
the system of government which controls 
our lives, and the stature and caliber of 
those who occupy responsible positions un- 


der the government depend, in large part, 
upon the degree to which the public has 
access to sources of general information. 


IGNORANCE A BREEDING GROUND 
FOR DEMAGOGY 


I shall not call the names of any states 
or mention the names of any politicians— 
though the temptation is strong to do so 
—but, as a southerner, I will admit that 
the mountebanks and buffoons of politics 
have flourished more extensively and have 
attained a ranker perfection of technique 
in the south than in any other portion of 
the United States. Men have been sent 
to Congress and have been exalted to the 
governor’s chair in many southern states 
who brought not merely amusement to 
the rest of the country but a sense of 
shame to the intelligent minority of their 
constituents. Ignorance is the fertile 
breeding ground for demagogy. One en- 
ters upon a controversial field when he 
attempts to say what is cause and what 
effect. But I do point out that, by and 
large, and with happy exceptions here and 


there, library facilities are far more in- 


adequate in the south than in any other 
section of the country and that those who 
do not read are the same people who exalt 
demagogues into high station. 

The reasons why this is true are ob- 
vious. One cannot pass an intelligent 
judgment on any proposed change in the 
government under which he lives without 
knowing the history of that government 
and with what success the proposed 
change has operated elsewhere. Reading 
is essential for that knowledge. And, 
merely in a choice between men who pre- 
sent themselves for his suffrage, an his- 
torical background is requisite. One who 
has read widely and deeply is in far better 
position by reason of that fact to puncture 
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the pretensions of the demagogue. When 
a candidate, for instance, blows upon the 
embers of an ancient prejudice, the well- 
read man does not throw his hat into the 
air, but smiles contemptuously and re- 
marks to himself that the device of the 
candidate is shabby and threadbare with 
age. One who is familiar with the 
demagogues of Greece and Rome may not 
be expected to be swept off his feet by 
the comparatively inartistic performance 
of our local talent. 

The people may be told, with such 
force as we may command, that one of 
the chief responsibilities of the state is 
to enforce its laws and to administer jus- 
tice as between its citizens. The pivotal 
factor in the administration of justice is 
the jury. As someone has said, the Con- 
stitution and all of the laws may be nulli- 
fied by any twelve men who happen to 
sit in a jury box. The function of the 
jury, of course, is to hear and weigh the 
evidence presented by opposing parties, to 
pass upon the credibility of witnesses, to 
understand an exposition of the law as 
given by the presiding judge and to apply 
these abstract principles of the law to the 
facts as developed by the testimony. This 
is a rather large order for even the most 
intelligent group of citizens. 

It will hardly be disputed that the de- 
cision of every juror is greatly influenced 
by his background. That is, he proceeds 
to the decision of the issue in the light of 
his own experience, observations, and 
fund of general information. The more 
narrow and restricted his intellectual 
horizon, the easier it is for him to be led 
to a conclusion by the power of subtle 
suggestions and by appeals to his deeper 
emotions. 

Newton D. Baker has said that “the 
peculiar characteristic of the trained mind 
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is that it reaches no conclusion until all 
of the facts are before it and then reaches 
its conclusions solely in the light of the 
facts.” That is what we want jurors to 
do, but the truth of the matter is that the 
twelve men who sometimes pass upon vital 
rights of property and of liberty do not 
bring to bear upon their problems the re- 
sources of training which alone may in- 
sure a proper verdict. 

A very sinister phrase has become im- 
bedded in the language of the average 
man. ‘The phrase is “a good jury law- 
yer.” What is connoted by the phrase is 
that one may be so versed, not in the 
principles of the law, but in human 
nature; so skilled in arousing emotions, 
in touching deep prejudices; so adroit in 
the use of the power of suggestion, that 
the jury is led away from the disagreeable 
facts of the case into writing a favorable, 
but improper, verdict. The average 
man’s use of the phrase is an indication 
of his recognition of the fact that the 
twelve men who sit upon a jury, however 
disinterested their motives, in a tragic 
number of instances do not bring to the 
performance of their duties the proper 
background of training and reading to 
guarantee that their verdict shall speak 
the truth. 

Is this remote from the matter of li- 
braries? I think not. Books are a sub- 
stantial part of the material on which 
minds may be fed. It is easier to produce 
figs from thistles than to produce rational 
and intelligent opinions from minds which 
have been deprived of such nourishment 


as books afford. 


LiprRARIES OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


Incidentally, one may ask the question: 
Are libraries of only local or even state- 
wide interest? More and more fre- 
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quently as trade and commerce develop 
are the juries of South Carolina passing 
upon the rights of citizens of New York 
and Wisconsin, and the juries of those 
states are passing upon the rights of citi- 
zens of South Carolina. The vote of the 
most uninformed and most corrupt con- 
gressman or senator from the most back- 
ward of states can nullify the vote of the 
most enlightened and upright. The citi- 
zens of every American state, therefore, 
have a direct interest in the intellectual 
stature and mental content of the citizens 
of every other state. Libraries are, there- 
fore, matters of national concern. ; 

In referring to voting and jury service 
I have mentioned two of the most ele- 
mentary and primary duties of the citizen. 
I have assumed, as I must assume, that 
deep down in the heart of the average 
man there lies a desire to be a good citi- 
zen. I believe that to this desire an in- 
telligent appeal for libraries may be 
addressed. And I believe that when it 
is made plain to the average man that a 
public library within his reach will ap- 
preciably increase his capacity to discharge 
these primary duties, he will respond to 
that appeal. 

Of course, the far larger ground upon 
which to predicate the appeal for libraries 
is that human knowledge is accumulating 
with such dizzying rapidity that one who 
does not have the opportunity to cultivate 
the habit of extensive reading must lag 
behind the procession. He becomes a 
derelict, almost as out of place in the 
twentieth century as the Neolithic man. 


There is ground for the faith that the 
people will respond to an appeal for pub- 
lic libraries when that appeal is intelli- 
gently presented. In the year 1927 the 
State of North Carolina took the lead in 
the organization of a Citizens Library 
Movement. Hundreds of patriotic men 
and women gave freely of their time and 
means in order to present to the citizens 
of North Carolina their obligation to 
place books within the reach of every 
man, woman, and child of that state. The 
response was electric. The library 
progress of North Carolina dates from 
that campaign. Other states have fallen 
into line. I may, with some pride, say 
that my own state of South Carolina 
some two years ago at a meeting at Clem- 
son College, called by President Sikes, 
began a similar movement and that here 
and there throughout the state within a 
period of two years libraries have sprung 
into being as a result of the influences set 
in motion at that meeting. 

The underlying philosophy of the Citi- 
zens Library Movement is the underlying 
philosophy of every civic movement in a 
democracy. It is that permanent growth 
and improvement must grow out of an 
informed public opinion, and that the duty 
is upon those assuming leadership to create 
such informed public opinion. Where 
this course is followed, a proper basis is 
laid for achieving the goal of all workers 
in the library cause—the placing of books 
and ever more books in the hands of every 
man, woman, and child who wishes to 
read. 





Wiru PuBLic sentiment, nothing can fail ; without it nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently he who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 


pronounces decisions. 
executed.” —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be 
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Investment Information for the Public 
By ROSE L. VORMELKER 


HAT this topic finds a place on an 
American Library Association program is 
one of many by-products of the World 
War. The Liberty bond issues floated 
at that time resulted in giving the general 
public the investment idea. True, we have 
had investors and speculators ever since a 
corporate form of ownership has been in 
existence, but it was not until a Liberty 
bond was in every home, like the chicken 
in every pot, that the investment idea spread 
to the general public. The customer 
ownership activities of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and other 
electric utilities furthered the idea as did 
also the employee stock ownership plans of 
various corporations. 

When the general public becomes inter- 
ested in a subject, the need for public li- 
brary interest in it is established, and it 
automatically becomes the library’s obli- 
gation to supply information on that 
subject. 

Although it seems that we might say 
Q. E. D. at this point, it has not been as 
simple as that for there still are many 
in the ranks of librarians and in the ranks 
of business men who question the spend- 
ing of library funds for this purpose. I 
have heard librarians say that they would 
not countenance investment information 
in their libraries until the business corpo- 
rations of their city paid for it. 

If the reason for this was an idea that 
only corporation executives used invest- 
ment information and therefore should 
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bear the burden of its cost, we have defi- 
nite proof that this is a fallacy. A survey 
taken recently in the Business Information 
Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library 
on the use made of the investment services 
showed clerks, salesmen, accountants, and 
other office workers leading in the occu- 
pational groups of the users and consti- 
tuting 25.6 per cent of the total. Other 
occupations represented were grouped as 
follows: professional workers, including 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers, 21.1 per 
cent; proprietors, managers, and officers 
of corporations, only 8.6 per cent; house- 
wives, 5.8 per cent; skilled mechanical 
workers and foremen, 3.1 per cent; stu- 
dents, 2.2 per cent; unskilled workers, less 
than one per cent; occupations not speci- 
fied, or unemployed, 32.6 per cent. 

In discussing the reason why these 
clients came to the public library to use 
investment data we were told, first and 
foremost, that it was for information. 
One well known surgeon in Cleveland 
who makes a regular weekly visit confided 
that he did not know the difference be- 
tween a stock and a bond before coming 
to the library. He had entrusted his in- 
vestment account to a broker and had 
acted solely upon his recommendations but 
as he became better established in his pro- 
fession and could take time to come to the 
library to learn about investments, he 
was amazed at his lack of comprehension 
of the subject and began with fundamen- 
tals—what a stock is, what a bond is, the 
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different types of bonds, and how to 
analyze a security from a corporation’s 
financial statement. He then graduated 
from these sources and began using the 
investment services and is now able 
through trade papers to watch intelli- 
gently industrial news and its effect upon 
securities. 

An attorney who was questioned as to 
the reasons why a library might be ex- 
pected to supply investment information 
answered me with this comment: “Is 
the public library keeping up with the life 
of the community? If so, does it ever 
stop to take stock and find out if there is 
any recognized group or interest among 
the people in the community that is not 
making use of the library?” He drew 
an analogy between the public library and 
the motion picture producers. When the 
church made a plea for better movies, and 
the motion picture theaters realized they 
were losing patrons because the church 
disapproved of the character of the pro- 
grams, better movies were produced. In 
a similar manner, when libraries begin to 
meet the needs of various groups in the 
population, even though such needs are 
still unexpressed, such groups will use the 
library. It becomes a question of antici- 
pating an inarticulate demand. In the 
case of libraries, it will be found that 
many of them are not serving the invest- 
ing public of their cities. To gain these 
people as clients for the library, they must 
be served with the data which fit their 
need and interests. 

When a physician and a high school 
teacher, both of whom have sizable bro- 
kerage accounts, were asked why they came 
to the library to consult services when 
they could use them in brokers’ offices, 
each said: “I know—but you don’t have 
that sense of freedom from prejudice in 


a broker’s office that you do here. Fur- 
thermore, getting my information here 
leaves me free to deal with any broker 
I choose. Were I to use a certain bro- 
ker’s services, I should feel obligated to 
place my orders with him.” 

A banker, interviewed on the subject, 
said: “Since a very appreciable portion of 
every community is interested directly or 
indirectly in investments, it is to the in- 
terest of society as a whole that they have 
access to the best information on the sub- 
ject that is available. A variety of even 
opinionated investment services could not 
help but produce better results for the 
amateur investor than the tips and tipster 
sheets on which he might otherwise de- 
pend for information.” 

By making investment services available 
an alert library personnel can be of 
invaluable assistance by discreetly watch- 
ing the clientele using them and putting 
in their way as much factual data as pos- 
sible, so that the services could and would 
be checked and double checked by this 
same amateur investor. 

Felix I. Shaffner, in his book, The 
problem of investment, makes clear the 
reason why investment information should 
be generally available when he says: “Al- 
though the individuals who have owned 
securities have suffered the most from 
their deflation, it has been discovered that 
it is not necessary to be an owner of se- 
curities in order to be affected by the de- 
struction of values. In a society which 
rests more and more upon property and 
securities, everyone is forced to share the 
common misery, whether he is a security 
holder or not.” 

Of twenty-five brokers, college profes- 
sors, economists, bankers, and statisticians 
interviewed on the subject of this paper, 
all were agreed that the public library 
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was not only justified in supplying this 
kind of information, but that it would be 
totally unresponsive to some of its great- 
est possibilities and responsibilities if it did 
not supply such data. 

A difference of opinion arose when we 
tried to name specifically the sources of 
investment information. All were agreed 
that a library should supply, first, factual 
data for investors; then many services of 
the opinionated type, if any; and should 
omit speculative advice altogether. 

Let us analyze the sources of invest- 
ment information. An excellent critical 
discussion of this subject is given in Se- 
curity markets; findings and recommen- 
dations, a survey directed by Alfred L. 
Bernheim and published under the aus- 
pices of the Twentieth Century Fund 
(pages 610-19). 

First of all there are the books on in- 
vestment principles and practices. These 
should be read and studied by everyone 
who hopes properly to safeguard his prin- 
cipal and to have his money make more 
money through the medium of the securi- 
ties markets. One we frequently recom- 
mend in Cleveland as a beginner’s book 
on this subject is David F. Jordan’s n- 
vestments. . The third revised edition, 
published in 1934, takes into consideration 
the economic developments of recent years 
and the federal legislation enacted in 1933 
and 1934—such as the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934—all of which have altered the con- 
duct of investment procedure as we knew 
it previous to 1933. 

This is a readable book which explains 
in non-technical language what invest- 
ment means, what the characteristics of 
a bond and of a stock are, defines the va- 
rious types of stocks and bonds, tells how 
to read the financial page of a newspaper, 
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and contains an excellent chapter on 
“Sources of Investment Information.” 
David Jordan is professor of finance at 
New York University and says in the 
preface of this volume that much credit for 
the book is due his students in the Wall 
Street Division of New York University 
who bring to his classroom as material for 
discussion the problems which they meet in 
their daily work. 

Other books, listed in a suggested read- 
ing order, are noted in my bibliography. 
[To be printed in the proceedings of the 
Business and Technology Section, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, August, 1936. ] 


Sources OF CuRRENT Market News 
Having acquired a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the fundamentals of investment 
principles, the next step is to get current 
news concerning the market. For this 
purpose a first choice is the financial sec- 
tion of the New York Times, supple- 
mented by the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 

These should be followed up by a 
weekly perusal of such sources of infor- 
mation as Barron’s, especially the column 
called “The Trader;” Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle; The Annalist, espe- 
cially the “Business Outlook” written by 
D. W. Ellsworth and appearing on the 
first two pages; and the three popular 
magazines, Financial World, Magazine 
of Wall Street, and Forbes. 

The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle is without exception the most impor- 
tant financial magazine we have, dating 
back to 1865, which with its predecessor, 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, gives us a 
financial history of this country since 
1839. It is primarily a magazine of 
record. However, with its supplements 
—the Monthly Earnings Record, the 
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State and Municipal Compendium, Rail- 
way and Industrial Compendium, Bank 
and Quotation Section, and Public Util- 
ity Compendium—it constitutes a verita- 
ble encyclopedia of commerce and finance. 
The editorials give an account of events 
affecting industry and finance the world 
over. Special sections are devoted to 
financial statistics and to corporation 
news. Each weekly issue gives informa- 
tion concerning daily prices and volume 
of sales of all securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange. Similar data are given 
for securities listed on local exchanges. 
The annual issue, which appears the first 
week in January, gives the monthly high 
and low price of each security for every 
month of the previous year. 

The Annalist, published by the New 
York Times, is important from the stand- 
point of investment information because 
of its concise presentation of weekly 
figures concerning securities and for its 
excellent general articles on subjects of 
interest to the investor and also for its 
own index of business conditions, which 
is one of the most frequently quoted in- 
dices in this field. Neither the Chronicle 
nor The Annalist offers anything to sell. 
Each is strictly in the field of factual 
data. 

Financial World, Magazine of Wall 
Street, and Forbes are of a wholly dif- 
ferent character. These periodicals de- 
vote themselves to news as such but 
largely news about individual securities 
or individual groups of securities or spe- 
cific corporations. They seldom dupli- 
cate one another although in general 
make-up they are alike. They differ in 
that they discuss a different set of securi- 
ties or a different set of corporations. 
Fairly recently the Financial World 


inaugurated a new weekly department 
called the “Factograph” which presents 
for a company, its incorporation date and 
capitalization, the number of outstanding 
shares, the number of stockholders, the 
line of business engaged in, comment con- 
cerning its management, its financial po- 
sition, its dividend record, and its outlook 
for the future. 


INVESTMENT SERVICES 


We now come to the sources of invest- 
ment information known as “services.” 
There are literally hundreds of these on 
the market, ranging from the most un- 
scrupulous tipster sheet to the very elabo- 
rate, detailed, individualized service offered 
by White and Kimball (mortgage serv- 
ice), and Copeland’s Railroad Service. 

The Special Libraries Association has 
published two lists of commercial and in- 
vestment services which are available for 
$2 (for both) from the association’s 
headquarters at 345 Hudson Street, New 
York City. 

Services may be considered under four 
heads: factual, opinionated or advisory, 
supervisory, and speculative. 

In the field of factual services there are 
four principal organizations that publish 
financial manuals giving information 
about industrial concerns, public utilities, 
railroads, banks, insurance companies, real 
estate concerns, investment trusts, and po- 
litical units. They are: Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service, Standard Statistics Company, 
Poor’s Publishing Company, and Fitch 
Publishing Company. 

These manuals with their supplements 
give: a history of the enterprise; a list 
of its subsidiaries; an account of the ter- 
ritory served; a description of the prop- 
erty owned and of the products turned 
out; operating statistics, sales, and output 
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so far as they are available; balance sheets 
and income accounts—comparative figures 
for a number of previous years are usu- 
ally included; a detailed description of all 
security issues and ratings; and a list of 
officers and directors. 

‘As the most important sources of in- 
formation concerning a security are the 
income or operating statement and the 
balance sheet of the corporation con- 
cerned, these manuals are invaluable. 

In discussing the relative merits of 
these manuals with various bankers, bro- 
kers, economists, and others, I found the 
preferences definitely linked up with the 
geographical location in which the per- 
son interviewed started his career. If he 
came from Ohio, he said: “I swear by 
Moody’s. It’s conservative, doesn’t cover 
too much but covers that which it does, 
well. It always comes out in the same 
systematic form. Its weekly supplements 
follow the same pattern as do the five 
annual volumes. You know just what to 
expect and just where to turn for your 
data.” 

If his training period took place in New 
York, he sang the praises of Standard 
Corporation Records. “Here,” he said, 
“is a service that tries to cover corpora- 
tions on which it is difficult to find much 
information. ‘Then, too, its daily supple- 
ment keeps you up to date on the affairs 
of the company,” ‘The field service which 
this company has makes it possible for it 
to give to subscribers a vast amount of 
information acquired “on the spot.” It 
informs you speedily of any outstanding 
orders a company may have received, of 
any legal difficulties it may be having, as 
well as current financial news. 

If New England gave him his start he 
liked to depend on Poor’s first. Poor’s 
was the pioneer in statistical services, hav- 


ing started seventy-six years-ago. The 
Cumulative Financial News which ab- 
stracts financial items,from the country’s 
newspapers is an imfortant item in this 
service. " 

Fitch’s friends seem to hail from Chi- 
cago and the middle to far west, and men- 
tion conciseness as its outstanding virtue. 

Services are definitely convenience 
goods in that they assemble facts from a 
variety of sources such as trade associa- 
tions, research bureaus, and government 
agencies and present them conveniently. 
Some that are in the same factual field 
as the manuals just discussed are: 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Business 
Conditions Service, Anderson’s Business 
Comparisons, Crandall-Pierce Business 
Index, Economics Statistics, Graphic Reg- 
ister of Business, and Investographs. 

For the most part these services pre- 
sent in tabular or graphic form factors 
which portray general business conditions 
and because a knowledge of general busi- 
ness conditions is absolutely essential to 
determine an investment policy, are here 
included as sources of investment infor- 
mation. 

Two comparative newcomers in the 
service field are Economics Statistics and 
Anderson’s Business Comparisons. Notes 
on these and the others are included in 
my bibliography. 

We now come to the sources that have 
aroused the most controversy—namely the 
advisory or opinionated services. In this 
class fall: Babson’s Reports, Brookmire 
Bulletins, Moody's Investment Survey, 
Poor’s Weekly Investment Letters, Stand- 
ard Trade and Securities, United Busi- 

ness Service, and numerous others. 

It may be interesting to note that Paul 
Babson, who is the nephew of Roger Bab- 
son, is the president and owner of the 
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United Business Service. He is also a 
large stockholder in the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Service and in Poor’s Publishing 
Company. It is, therefore, only natural 
to expect a certain uniformity of policy 
back of these services. 

Much has been said concerning the re- 
liability of these services. In the great 
debunking age in which we find ourselves 
it would be strange indeed if there had 
not been “searchers after the truth” for 
investment services. 

Possibly the most thorough and un- 
biased study is that of Alfred Cowles 3rd 
of the Cowles Commission for Economic 
Research. Mr. Cowles concentrated his 
research on one phase of forecasting, 
namely, security prices, and those only 
over the short term movements of the 
market, an angle which makes it a highly 
important consideration if one wishes to 
be guided by his results. An account of 
this study was presented before the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association in December, 
1932, and is available in print in Econo- 
metrica for July, 1933. 

Briefly summarized, this is it. Mr. 
Cowles examined the records, over the 
period 1928 to 1932, of sixteen financial 
services, twenty-four financial magazines, 
the investment policy of twenty-two fire 
insurance companies, and William Ham- 
ilton’s forecasts based on the Dow-Jones 
theory and published in the Wall Street 
Journal. His conclusions were that the 
most successful records were little, if any, 
better than might have been expected to 
result from pure chance. 

Bernheim’s survey on the security 
markets says this of Mr. Cowles’ study: 
“His conclusions, although of the highest 
interest and importance, can hardly be 
regarded as a measure of the worth of the 
advice as judged from a strictly invest- 


ment basis. The course of market prices 
of stocks, particularly for relatively short 
periods, can alone, never, of course, ade- 
quately measure their investment worth.” 

For librarians it is well to remember 
that even these advisory investment serv- 
ices contain a great deal of information 
on subjects other than security prices. 


IMPERFECT BUT USEFUL 


When our Business Information Bu- 
reau in the Cleveland Public Library was 
taking very serious stock of the value of 
advisory services because they were not 
one hundred per cent correct in their va- 
rious forecasts, one banker said: “Of 
course, they are not. The people who 
write them are human like the rest of us. 
But ponder a moment. Would you rec- 
ommend that all medical schools be made 
to close their doors because doctors have 
been known to make mistakes of diagno- 
sis? Would you dispense with the weather 
bureau because its forecast spoiled your 
picnic? Would you dispose of the in- 
stitution of matrimony because there 
have been wrong guesses there?” 

Security prices do respond and react 
in accordance with specific economic laws. 
Forecasting therefore is possible to a cer- 
tain extent and is merely making use of 
available knowledge. 

All public libraries cannot subscribe to 
all of the services which they could put to 
good use. ‘They can, however, have on 
hand some of the better bulletins issued 
by various banks and investment houses. 
These are usually written by the statisti- 
cian or economist of the issuing house and 
vary in value according to the knowledge 
of the writer. Among these are: Busi- 
ness Bulletin, issued by the Cleveland 
Trust Company and prepared under the 
direction of Colonel L. P. Ayres; Chase 
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Economic Bulletin, Chase National Bank; 
Economic Conditions, issued by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; The 
Guaranty Survey, issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company; and Views and Reviews, 
issued by Ladenburg, Thalman and Com- 
pany. 

With so many services on the market, 
it is a boon indeed to have two publishers 
alive to the need for a single bulletin di- 
gesting many services. These might al- 
most be called services on_ services. 
One is the special monthly issue of 
the American Management Association’s 
News Letter, which gives an abstract of 
the statements found in the following 
services and bank letters: Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Babson Statistical 
Organization, Brookmire, Inc., Thomas 
Gibson, Silberling Research Corporation, 
Cleveland Trust Company, Guaranty 
Trust Company, and National City 
Bank. The subjects covered are: general 
outlook, money and credit, security mar- 
kets, production, distribution, building, 
agriculture, commodity prices, foreign 
trade and conditions, and labor and wages. 

Another service which issues a similar 
digest is the United Business Service 
which summarizes once a month the fol- 
lowing services: Alexander Hamilton, 
Babson, Brookmire, Colonel Ayres’s, 
Poor’s, Fitch, Harland Allen, United 
Opinion, and Silberling. The subjects 
which it covers are: general business; 
money—bonds; stock market ; commodity 
prices; production ; domestic trade—sales ; 
and foreign affairs. 

So far this discussion has been limited 
to published data that might find their 
place in a public library. Librarians 
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should keep in mind that all these things 
do not complete the picture of invest- 
ment information. Many of the houses 
publishing advisory services also offer a 
highly specialized supervisory service. In 
this class fall the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Standard Statistics Company, 
Moody’s Investors Service, and others. 

Closely allied to the supervisory serv- 
ices given by these houses, is the service 
of the investment counsellor. He is to 
the investor what the social secretary is 
to the First Lady of the Land. He takes 
all the worry off the investor’s mind, by 
analyzing his holdings and telling him 
what to buy and sell, and when to buy 
and sell, and frequently handles the ac- 
count himself. Relief from worry and a 
vacation from information come high so 
an investment counsellor is only needed 
for the investor having a large account. 

Robert Warshow places the responsi- 
bility on the library for all the rest of us 
when he says, in Understanding the New 
York market (page 1489): 

The bulletins and reports of all these 
recognized services and manuals need not be 
purchased by the small investor. They can 
be consulted at the library and there is 
therefore no reason why the information and 
analysis cannot be studied carefully. There 
can be no such thing as too much informa- 
tion. For the small investor, the varying 
publications, often complicated to follow and 
sometimes conflicting one with the other, may 
at first prove confusing. But in time the 
reader will be able to sift the figures for 
himself, and, in any case, he will know that 
his own conclusions are at least based on 
all the facts available to him. Whether they 
prove right or wrong, he will know that he 
has not failed in making every effort to 
arrive at valid conclusions based on 
authoritative reports. 


D> * KE 
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The Union Catalog: Its Future 


A Report of the Washington Conference on Union Catalogs 


By DONALD CONEY 


() N THE train coming to Rich- 


mond, I suffered two shocks. First, when 
I was dutifully reading through the an- 
nual reports in the May Bulletin, I 
came on this formula, in the report of the 
Committee on A. L. A. Conferences, 
relative to time limits for speeches, “Two 
and one-half minutes for each page of 
double space typing.” A hasty calculation 
revealed this disquieting fact—my report 
for this meeting would run to exactly 
forty minutes. 

Faced with the horrid prospect of per- 
forming mayhem on my brain child, I 
sought solace in a detective story. By 
ill fortune, my choice was Gaudy night 
by Dorothy Sayers. On page eighteen, 
my composure was further ruffled by this 
bit of conversation: “She is a very con- 
scientious person,” said Miss Lydgate, 
“but she has rather an unfortunate knack 
of making any subject sound dull. How- 
ever, that doesn’t greatly matter in her 
present appointment; she holds a libra- 
rianship somewhere. ...” There was thus 
laid upon me an obvious duty which I 
have sought to discharge by being brief. 

On April 17 and 18, 1936, an informal 
conference on union catalogs was held at 
the Library of Congress under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries, and the chairman- 


ship of Dr. William Warner Bishop. It 
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was attended by some thirty librarians 
and others interested, whose presence was 
made possible through the generosity of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The personnel of the conference consisted 
of heads of typical research libraries east 
of Denver, along with representatives of 
other interested agencies. Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, 
was present. 

Important to scholarship and library 
coéperation as union catalogs are, and 
expensive as they have already proved to 
be, it was thought desirable that individ- 
ual experience should be made common 
and duplication of effort avoided through 
proper advertisement of projects. 

The principal discussion can be sum- 
marized under three heads: objectives, 
projects now under way or in prospect, 
and the means by which union catalogs 
can be created. 


Union CaTaLoc OBJECTIVES 


General agreement in the conference 
as to objectives sought by union catalogs 
was assumed, and they were, for the most 
part, implied in the discussion rather than 
specified. Early in the conference, how- 
ever, it became apparent that two diver- 
gent points of view with regard to this 
type of bibliography could be maintained. 

For one, it was generally agreed that 
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the national Union Catalog at the Li- 
brary of Congress should be supported 
and its growth vigorously encouraged. 

The other point of view was that the 
Library of Congress being on the eastern 
edge of the United States, the time re- 
quired to secure information is a limiting 
factor. Those who held this point of view 
favored the development of regional union 
catalogs operating as interlibrary loan 
agencies in codperation with the national 
Union Catalog. It was believed that such 
union catalogs would make possible better 
coéperation in purchasing and would tend 
to restrict interlibrary borrowing more 
nearly to the limits of the region. 

Dr. Robert C. Binkley, of Western 
Reserve University, distinguished between 
three concepts of the union catalog ideas 
—local, regional, and national. He 
pointed out that it was highly desirable 
to develop union catalogs for localities, 
defining the locality as an area containing 
a number of libraries all within easy 
transportation distance of each other. 

Regional catalogs might be considered 
as covering an entire state or several states 
as does the Denver bibliographical center 
catalog. It seems likely that demand will 
call for the development of local union 
catalogs, at one end of the scale, and the 
expansion of the national Union Catalog 
at the other. Lack of information as to 
the scope and wealth of widely separated 
collections will prevent the rapid develop- 
ment of regional union catalogs. Expert 
surveys of research materials and the pub- 
lication of detailed descriptions must be 
first steps toward the development of re- 
gional union catalogs. 

It is safe, I believe, to assume that the 
ultimate end of union catalog develop- 
ment in the United States is to spread a 
network of such catalogs over the coun- 


try, allocated in such a way as to make 
the necessary materials of scholarly re- 
search easily available to each region. 


Proyects UNpER Way or PLANNED 


Most of the projects described at the 
conference are known to some of us and 
a few are known to all. Increasing in- 
terest in this type of catalog calls for a 
detailed description of the union catalogs 
which are now taking shape. This is not 
the place, however, for such a recital, and 
I shall content myself with these observa- 
tions. The plans for the Philadelphia 
project appear to be the most ambitious 
and the most concrete. A study of the 
various mimeographed statements of the 
program, its revision, and progress will be 
valuable to those interested. 

It was the view of many at the con- 
ference that the national Union Catalog 
at the Library of Congress needs more 
advertisement of its scope, potentialities, 
and means of development. 

Several union catalogs of manuscripts 
were discussed, and it was noted that a 
number of regional groups had undertaken 
regional expansions of the Union list of 
serials. 

The discussion of technical means use- 
ful to the creation of union catalogs 
centered on microphotography, a file of 
L. C. cards as the base for a union cata- 
log, and the possibilities of WPA. 


Tue Uses or Fim 


The adaptation of microphotography on 
cinema film to the compilation of union 
catalogs is one of the most interesting 
technological developments in_ library 
work of recent years. The technique 
originally developed for use in the Phila- 
delphia union catalog employs 16 mm. 
cinema film as the medium for trans- 
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ferring main entries from the various 
catalogs of the codperating libraries to a 
central office. Under ideal conditions the 
film copies of individual catalogs are then 
compared with a complete Library of 
Congress file, which normally contains a 
record of most of an individual library’s 
holdings. Location symbols are marked 
on the Library of Congress cards. Cards 
for books not represented in the Library 
of Congress file are copied, either by pro- 
jection printing from the film or by type- 
writer. Since the cost of making film 
copies of catalog cards lies between one- 
twentieth and one-thirtieth of a cent per 
card—considerably cheaper than photo- 
stating, Dexigraphing, or typing—the cost 
of preparing the raw material for a union 
catalog is materially reduced. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
transfer record on film represents entries 
which are largely duplicated among li- 
braries codperating in a union catalog, so 
that many of these entries will be repre- 
sented in the union catalog only by loca- 
tion symbols on the base cards. 

A correlated use of film copies is found 
in their employment as supplements to 
union catalogs. It is easy to conceive of 
the filming of all entries inserted into a 
shelf list or public catalog after a certain 
date to provide a supplement—consulted 
by a projector—to a union catalog already 
established. 

Film also makes possible an interesting 
project proposed by Professor C. W. 
David, chairman of the Board of the 
Union Catalog at Philadelphia. In the 
compilation of union catalogs there is great 
need for a check-list of all the possibilities 
and variations which may occur in main 
entries. According to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
“The most valuable lot of cross references 
in existence is, no doubt, the sum total of 


cross reference cards collected from a great 
variety of libraries and varying practices 
now filed in the great Union Catalog of 
the Library of Congress.” The value of 
such cross references is apparent, not only 
in the administration of any large catalog, 
but especially in reconciling diverse union 
catalog entries when one considers, as Dr. 
Kletsch remarked, that three libraries will 
enter a book in four different ways. It is 
estimated that there are approximately 
five hundred thousand cross references in 
the national Union Catalog. These cards 
could be filmed on 16 mm. cinema film at 
a cost of between $175 and $200. It is 
to be hoped that if this project is found 
to be as feasible as preliminary estimates 
indicate, the initial costs can be under- 
written by some foundation. 

The most ambitious project discussed 
at the conference was Mr. Keyes D. Met- 
calf’s suggestion of filming the nine mil- 
lion cards now in the national Union 
Catalog. It is estimated that this can be 
done for about $5,000 as against a prob- 
able photostating cost of $300,000. This 
prospect materially alters the regional 
union catalog situation. Costs of main- 
taining large card files are well known to 
be great. To quote Mr. Metcalf: “If we 
are going to spend money on union cata- 
logs, how should it be spent? Would it 
be better for each to spend $5,000 to get 
a copy of the very valuable tool that is 
here?” ‘This is an idea to give pause to 
all of us who contemplate union catalogs 
of any description. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush, of Yale Univer- 
sity, made an eloquent plea for the estab- 
lishment of an experimental film and 
microphotography laboratory in some li- 
brary center to investigate library adapta- 
tions of the various apparatus involved. 
It was pointed out that the most active 
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agencies in this field are not associated 
with libraries. Mr. Rush and others 
called attention to the fact that libraries 
are beginning to get into serious difficulties 
due to the lack of adequate, and relatively 
inexpensive, reading devices for film. It 
was brought out that such experimentation 
as libraries have been making has been 
done on a small scale with limited funds 
and without sufficient publicity of results. 
It was urged by several that such an ex- 
perimental laboratory be established under 
a grant from a foundation. 


L. C. Carps as A UNION 
CaTALoc BASE 


It will be recalled that the Philadelphia 
union catalog plan assumes a file of Li- 
brary of Congress cards as a base. This 
appears to be an ideal plan. The indica- 
tion of location by means of symbols on a 
bibliographically complete printed card is 
superior to the use of typed cards. 

How much does such an ideal base 
cost? I quote Mr. Charles Harris Hast- 
ings’ statement to the conference: 

Although for obvious reasons we desire to 
have the cards used as material for union 
catalogs, we are convinced that the time has 
come to require such projects to pay about 
50 per cent of the whole cost, that is, a half 
cent per card for whole sets, six-tenths of a 
cent for partial sets. In other words, if 
those in charge of union catalog projects 
desire to start with a full set of L. C. cards, 
they need to raise for this purpose $7,000. 

This cost does not include delivering 
the cards in alphabetical arrangement. 
Filing costs are estimated at $3 a thousand 
or about $5,000 for the entire set of 
1,400,000 cards. Storage cases cost about 
$3,000, although temporary trays will run 
to considerably less. 

I do not need to emphasize the lesson 
of these figures. It is obvious that exist- 
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ing L. C. depositories should be used as 
union catalog bases wherever possible. 


THE PosstBiLities oF WPA 


The union catalog as a federal relief 
project appears to have met with consider- 
able, though varying, success in several 
places. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Denver have all received 
federal aid in such work. It is noteworthy 
that all those mentioned are in great 
population centers where the “white col- 
lar” relief rolls are large. It is probable 
that colleges and universities will have to 
rely on some later version of NYA for 
such help, while libraries in smaller com- 
munities will have little success with fed- 
eral relief. 


Dr. Binkley advocated the use of WPA 
for union catalogs. Pointing out that one 
of the major conditions of a union catalog 
is a plan for its continuation, he said: 


I think that where in this country there 
exist the will and resources to continue a 
union catalog, there it is possible for WPA 
to establish the foundation. In general, we 
must think of WPA not as an outside or- 
ganization that intrudes upon our libraries, 
but as an apparatus to give to the people 
what they want, providing there is commu- 
nity sponsorship. A community that has 
enough will and potential resources to con- 
tinue a union list can get up a WPA project. 
The difference between our old planning 
and new planning is substantially that hith- 
erto we thought of providing funds, while 
now we are thinking in terms of public 
funds. Hitherto we have worked in codp- 
eration with the library administration to 
the maximum degree. Now we must make 
an effort to codperate with WPA. 


It should be borne eternally in mind by 
those who contemplate the use of relief 
labor for such work that problems of 
organization and personnel management 


The 


become of paramount importance. 
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Philadelphia experience is illustrative and 
edifying. ‘That project is based on the 
collection of main entries on cinema film 
—using the Recordak (a high-speed, semi- 
automatic camera )—and the transcription 
of these entries by typewriter. To adapt 
WPA labor to this work, schools in both 
processes were established. ‘Training in 
the operation of the Recordak is required 
by the novelty of the machine. The type- 
writing school serves to discover expert 
typists and to adapt them to the special 
work of transcription. ‘This project ex- 
pects to use 120 typists and 21 Recordak 
cameras. It employs messengers, and a 
crew of carpenters to build filing trays, 
shelves, and tables. It expects to list the 
holdings of some sixty-five libraries on two 
or three million cards in eight months. 
In the face of these figures it becomes 
evident that alliance with WPA means 
large-scale, short-term projects, based on 
a semi-trained personnel. This is the re- 
verse of the usual library administration 
problem. To meet it the average librarian 
must re-make his mind. 

In conclusion, let me summarize briefly. 
There are many union catalogs of many 
kinds under way. ‘The list of those 
discussed at the conference is small nu- 
merically but impressive in terms of the 
millions of items to be listed, and the 
geographical area embraced. And it is 
certain that this list is incomplete. Two 
powerful means to the completion of these 
projects and the furtherance of others are 
at hand: microphotography and federal 
relief. 

The objectives of union cataloging need 
careful study and detailed statement. 
Forthcoming developments in micropho- 
tography apparatus must be observed and 
turned into bibliographically useful chan- 
nels. The future of federal, state, and 


local relief must be watched for oppor- 
tunities to shape it to union catalog ends. 
A strenuous and hopeful future lies before 
those of us interested in this form of bib- 
liographical activity. 


InN 
Foreign Libraries Seek Aid 
SEVERAL institutions in foreign 


countries have indicated to the United 
States Department of State their desire to 
receive donations of books and other publi- 
cations from American libraries, according 
to word sent to A. L. A. Headquarters. 
The International Exchange Service of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, 
D.C., offers to transmit any such publica- 
tions from Washington to their foreign 
destination. These institutions, and the 
type of material they seek, are: 

Bibliotheca Publica Municipal, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil—books, maps, periodicals, and other 
material “to help those of the library's 


readers who are interested in the United 
States.” 

Biblioteca Municipal, La Unién, Valle del 
Cauca, Colombia—‘“books which may satisfy 
the aspirations aroused by the cultural work 
auspiciously inaugurated by the establish- 
ment of the library.” 

State School of Commerce, State of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil—books on subjects of inter- 
est to business schools. 

Fukien Provincial Library, 118 East 
Street, Foochow, China—new or old books 
and magazines, nature not specified. 

Ateneo Fronterizo, Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, a cultural society—books of scien- 
tific, literary, or artistic interest. 


FV, 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Joseph Q. Adams, director, 
wants the Modern Humanities Research 
Association, Annual bibliography of Eng- 
lish language and literature, vols. 2-5, 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 1922-25. 
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Four cartoons shown by Faith Holmes 
Hyers, Los Angeles library publicist, before 
the Publicity Round Table at Richmond, in 
connection with her talk on ‘“ ‘Looks at 
Books’ via the Radio,” a discussion which 
brought out specifically the successful use 
of the radio “L the Rochester, Des Moines, 
peanphenter (N.H.), and Los Angeles li- 
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Responsibilities of a Library Trustee 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


N EARLY ten years ago I joined a 


lay religious order or brotherhood, whose 
vow, if lived up to, would have made me a 
sort of archangel. But at that, it was no 
more drastic than the boy scout vow 
which something like a million boys have 
taken. 

Now in this very, very wicked world, 
I suspect there may be library trustees who 
do not live up to the full measure of their 
responsibilities, duties, and opportunities, 
and with a very great deal of modesty I 
frankly admit to being one of them. It 
would have been very easy to have obtained 
a speaker on this subject, a trustee far more 
distinguished in service, with far longer 
service, more experience, more information, 
with infinitely greater achievement, in- 
dustry, and devotion to his credit. 

But we are told there is always hope for 
sinners, always a chance to learn, to attain 
greater experience, to achieve more fully. 

I believe in boy scouts, in religious 
brotherhoods, and in the usefulness of a 
library trustee like myself, though pain- 
fully conscious of his own shortcomings, 
in very briefly discussing his responsibil- 
ities. Mr. Marcus, president of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Library Board, 
says most trustees do very little thinking 
about libraries and library problems, and 
are complacent and ignorant, but the offset 
to the fact that this is a very imperfect 
world is that with so much room for im- 
provement, there is always likely to be 
improvement. 
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Mr. Marcus and his librarian, in their 
little book, Portrait of a library,’ say that 
the first responsibility of a trustee is to 
understand thoroughly his functions and 
responsibilities. These no doubt differ 
from place to place, according to size, local 
conditions, and precise governmental set- 
up—that is, the relation of the library to 
local government—but there must be cer- 
tain common elements, and my relatively 
brief experience and observation would in- 
dicate three broad classifications, perhaps 
not entirely logical, but satisfactory 
in helping me to think the problem 
through. 

1. Certainly the most obvious respon- 
sibility of a trustee and one of the first 
in importance is to aid in securing funds, 
whether from government appropriating 
bodies or from donors. This responsibility 
is so obvious, however, that I am purposely 
not going to take time to discuss it in 
subdivision, even if I were competent to do 
so. It must be perfectly apparent to all, 
however, that many trustees shirk this 
duty, letting the other trustees or the libra- 
rian do it. On the other hand, we humans 
do not all have the same talents, and there 
are plenty of intelligent, able people with 
no direct flair for money raising, people 
useful to an institution in other ways. 

2. Second, and in some ways even more 
important, is the trustee’s responsibility in 
his relationship to the librarian or librari- 


1 Reviewed on page 561. 
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anship. Trustees, plainly, have two 
separate responsibilities in this matter. 
(a) to select and keep a good librarian and 
to see that he or she remains a good 
librarian. This would seem to be a very 
large part of both the theory and practice 
of a library board. If it does not have a 
good librarian, then it has no justification 
for existence, and I presume the real test 
of whether library trustees amount to any- 
thing is how they behave when they have to 
get rid of a poor librarian. (b) The 
second responsibility or duty of a trustee 
under this head of relationship to the li- 
brarian is to stand back of a good man or 
woman and protect him, not only by 
formal action, but by constant personal 
encouragement and friendly counsel, 
against all forms of outside pressures 
which are opposed to the best interests of 
soundly and wisely conceived library 
administration and policies. Whether in 
personnel matters, censorship or otherwise, 
the trustees must stand squarely behind 
the librarian in public. As to the exact 
degree of participation in technical details 
of library administration, including per- 
sonnel, which a trustee should indulge in, 
I am not technically qualified to discuss, 
but my own opinion is that it should be 
exceedingly slight, if at all. This does not 
mean that trustees should acquiesce in all 
the library’s suggested policies, or even in 
all the suggested means to carry them out. 
This is foolish; a rubber stamp board is 
really no board at all. But I conceive that 
the board should concern itself with per- 
sonnel and administrative detail to a 
minimum extent, and settle differences of 
opinion on larger policies within the board 
and without publicity. 

3. Finally, trustees have another respon- 
sibility, which is rather more intangible 
than the two I have mentioned, but 
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perhaps really most important of all. I 
refer to the fact that a trustee has no value 
to the librarian unless he has a real, con- 
tinuous, enthusiastic, and thoroughly vital 
interest in the library and its functions. I 
am not sure but that this is his greatest 
qualification. I said a moment ago that it 
is an intangible responsibility. In one 
respect it is very tangible. A trustee is no 
use at all unless he attends meetings. Pro- 
fessor W. B. Munro has said that the 
problems which come before a library 
board are the kind that can best be handled 
by “common counsel, by deliberation, and 
by the reconciliation of honest but diver- 
gent views.” But this cannot be done by 
absentee members, nor does the librarian 
get much help from absentee members. 

But there are other ways in which a 
trustee can take a vivid and vital interest 
in the library. He can easily inform him- 
self on the broad lines of its equipment and 
resources, he can observe and study its con- 
stituency, he can satisfy himself as to the 
needs of the community and the way in 
which the library meets those needs, both 
absolutely and relatively in reference to 
other communities. 

But in whatever ways the trustee 
manifests his interest in the library, and I 
have far from exhausted the methods or 
means of doing so, his interest should be, 
it must be, an ever alert, an always living 
thing. It is his greatest qualification and 
justification for being a trustee and is in 
reality his most valuable contribution. 


FIN 
New Dean at Emory 


Tommie porA BARKER, A. L. A. 
regional field agent for the south, has ac- 
cepted the deanship of Emory University 
Library School, to be effective September 
first. 
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The A. M. A. and the A. L. A. 


By LELAND R. SMITH 


f \ DOCTOR of medicine, address- 


ing an audience of physicians at a district 
meeting began thus, “Mr. President, 
members of the Medical Society of .... 
pus stuwe , and guests—or, if I were to 
speak as I prefer to speak, fellow members 
of the greatest profession on God’s foot- 
stool.” The medical profession has a right 
to feel that way about their calling. 
Through their colleges and their national 
organization they have built up a code of 
ethics and a professional pride which give 
them self-satisfaction and_ self-respect. 
This makes for aggressiveness and fear- 
lessness. 

When the library profession can feel 
that it is the greatest profession on God’s 
footstool, when it knows that it has con- 
vinced people of the value of its work, and 
when through competition and raised 
standards it becomes difficult to enter its 
gates, then it will go forward. High 
standards and salaries worthy of its mem- 
bers will attract the best young men and 
women to its work. Some points can be 
made from the history and organization 
of the American Medical Association 
which will be useful to the membership 
of the American Library Association. 

Early in its history the American Medi- 
cal Association found that it was too un- 
wieldy an organization for legislation. 
When it reorganized in 1901 the system 
of voting was changed, and a smaller num- 
ber of members made up the legislative 
body. To understand its closely knit or- 
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ganization it is necessary to describe the 
set-up in detail. 

The county unit became the basis for 
organization. ‘This was a good procedure 
because it emphasized local spirit, and be- 
cause in the selection of members a man is 
best known by his neighbors. The organi- 
zation proceeds up through the state to 
the American Medical Association itself. 
The moment a man joins the county 
group he automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the national association, part of his 
dues go to the national headquarters, and 
he receives the Journal, the publication 
containing the scientific literature of the 
organization, and the Bulletin, containing 
the business news. 

The system of legislation is as follows: 
Members of the House of Delegates, 
possessing legislative power, are elected 
by the county units on the basis of five 
hundred members or less per representa- 
tive. The society is also divided into sci- 
entific sections for study and research, and 
each one of these sections has the power 
to elect one member. One member is 
also appointed by the surgeon general of 
the army, by the navy, and by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the United States. 

Let us apply such a principle to the 
American Library Association. Many of 
the state organizations are affiliated with 
the American Library Association, but as 
far as a mere member can observe the af- 
filiation is loose and not much emphasized. 
If the county organization were the unit, 
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building up to the state organization, and 
then to the A. L. A. itself, professional 
spirit would be stimulated. More re- 
sponsibility would rest upon the individ- 
ual, as each member would help elect a 
representative to the house of delegates of 
the A. L. A. 

In connection with the organization 
and set-up parallel to the American Medi- 
cal Association, there are several things 
which must be kept in mind. In the first 
place, there should be a uniform system 
of county and state constitutions and by- 
laws and of dues. Payment of dues to 
the county organization should be the only 
payment necessary, and these dues should 
be raised much higher than they are now. 
Objections to such a procedure may be 
answered from the early history of the 
American Medical Association when the 
treasurers were always struggling with 
the membership to pay up back dues, often 
with little success. As soon as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association began to charge 
sufficient dues to maintain local, state, and 
national secretaries and a headquarters 
staff, and to publish a scientific journal, 
the morale, and consequently the prestige, 
of the organization came up startlingly 
fast. 

Applying this to the American Library 
Association, let us charge, say fifteen dol- 
lars a year dues, as the American Medical 
Association does. Let the county secre- 
tary and the state secretary receive pay 
for their work. Let the American Library 
Association publish two journals, one for 
official business news—the present Bulle- 
tin—and one for scientific articles, some- 
what similar to the Library Quarterly, 
but subject to the action of the Council. 
Let it contain, first, the papers which are 
read at meetings, with a fixed number of 
other contributions to be accepted yearly. 
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In the American Medical Association 
the House of Delegates has voted to ap- 
point a board of nine trustees, who were 
given fiscal powers and control over the 
publication of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

Change to the house of delegates sys- 
tem in the American Library Association 
would be advisable for the following rea- 
sons : 

1. The body politic of the A. L. A. is 
too unwieldy. The elections are perfunc- 
tory. Representation at national meetings 
is spasmodic and spotty. If a regulated 
and fixed democratic representation were 
worked out, and the elected delegates 
were paid to attend conferences and 
held responsible to their constituencies for 
what they did, the local units back home 
would feel that they had a more active 
part in the direction of the policies of the 
national association. We have read much 
lately about the value of staff organiza- 
tions. The local county unit would help 
to solve this problem. 


A PREMIUM ON CONSERVATISM 


2. In the present set-up of the American 
Library Association all past presidents 
automatically become members of the 
Council. This puts a premium upon con- 
servatism and emphasizes past policies 
rather than the forward look into the 
future. The Council is too small a 
body to be representative of the Asso- 
ciation at large. ‘The members of the 
A. L. A. do not feel enough personal in- 
terest in a Council member nominated 
perhaps from the opposite side of the 
Mississippi. The Council might be en- 
larged to correspond to the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which consists of one hundred and 
fifty members. The Council in turn could 
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appoint a board of trustees or an execu- 
tive committee. 

Provision is made in the Constitution of 
the A. L. A. that chapters may be estab- 
lished. Local chapters should be made the 
cornerstone of the organization. 

The development of professional spirit 
depends chiefly on the selection, educa- 
tion, and enthusiasm of the individual 
member. The bars of membership must 
be raised. The Constitution now states 
that “Any person interested in library 
work or any institution whose activities 
involve or are in any way related to li- 
brary work may become a member upon 
the payment of the dues provided for in 
the by-laws.” If the library field is a 
profession, only professional people should 
be allowed to belong. And that brings 
up the point that institutions as institu- 
tions should not be allowed to have a vote. 
Certain individuals might be allowed as- 
sociate membership, or might attend some 
of the open meetings, but they should not 
be allowed voting power nor attendance 
at executive meetings. 

The medical profession found that by 
appealing to members on the basis of rais- 
ing their economic status and income it 
was able to get them into active mem- 
bership. We must do this if we are to 
build up our salaries and consequently our 
respectability in the eyes of other profes- 
sions. One of the ways to start is to 
raise the bars of membership as well as the 
dues. The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, like a similar committee of 
the American Medical Association, has 
done wonders in the last ten years. Truly 
their accomplishments are worthy to rank 
with those of the American Medical As- 
sociation over a similar length of time. It 
has not gone far enough. It has changed 
the type of education from the training 


school to the professional school, but it 
has not been able to get that same profes- 
sional attitude through the employing in- 
stitutions and into the governing boards 
of libraries. 


Tue Fauuacy or “Busy Work” 


The administration of libraries them- 
selves has not separated clerical from 
professional positions distinctly enough. 
Consequently the positions are not attrac- 
tive enough to young people, they do not 
carry prestige or make for professional 
pride. It is somewhat as if we asked a doc- 
tor to take over part of the duties of a nurse 
as a sort of “busy work” when he is not 
making diagnoses. Probably in the 
smaller underpaid professional position he 
would be asked to be an orderly too and 
wield the mop every morning at six. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
recommends that a study should be made 
to determine what should be done about 
education at the subprofessional level. 
Something might be done at the same time 
to push certain members down to that 
level. A better line of cleavage might 
be worked out between professional and 
clerical levels. A great many graduates 
of library schools at the present time 
should belong to a level which compares 
to the nursing rather than to the medical 
profession. 

That leads to a point which has already 
been brought to the attention of the 
American Library Association: that of in- 
ternship. In ranking we might have in- 
terns, then members, and finally fellows: 
members who have paid their dues, who 
have joined one of the scientific sections 
of the A. L. A., and have been found 
worthy of election to fellowship by the 
section to which they belong. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
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ship should now go into the undergradu- 
ate colleges and regulate the pre-library 
course as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is regulating pre-medical courses. 
There should be a card index kept at head- 
_ quarters of the record of every member 
of our profession from the time he first 
signifies his intention of becoming a li- 
brarian. We might also get out a list 
of members something like the 4 merican 
Medical Directory, more detailed than the 
present A. L. A. Handbook, giving mem- 
bership in scientific sections, affiliated socie- 
ties, and ranking. 


To Sprep Tu1ncs Up 


The thing which impresses one who 
has known doctors and who has worked 
in a hospital is the intense interest of 
doctors in the scientific part of their work 
and their extreme loyalty to their profes- 
sion. How they do attend their local 
chapter meetings! They discuss things 
which are of vital importance. We can 
take a page out of their book here, too. 
We have much to discuss, we can work 
on our problems at local chapter meet- 
ings, and we can send our delegates to the 
national conventions with definite instruc- 
tions as to the type of legislation we want 
to see put through. Perhaps we can speed 
things up a little. 

Through the raising of dues and the 
publication of a national scientific journal, 
the American Library Association might 
be able, as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been, to provide funds for the 
publication of sectional journals; for ex- 
ample, quarterly periodicals on the ad- 
ministration of small public libraries, 
children’s work, college and university li- 
braries, and cataloging and classification. 
These might be published instead of the 
present yearbooks. Certainly we ought to 
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do something to stimulate observation and 
research to keep our membership alive af- 
ter they leave library school. 

Let us choose our local, state, and fed- 
eral secretaries for their knowledge of the 
problems of publicity and organization. 
Let us have regional field secretaries ap- 
pointed by A. L. A. Headquarters to work 
with the local units and let us have a 
secretaries’ conference each year, at which 
such things as the following may be dis- 
cussed: methods of organization and the 
stimulation of membership; methods of 
raising the economic status and profes- 
sional recognition of our membership; 
study and promotion of the proper func- 
tions of state and county organizations; 
suggestions to local units of topics for 
study, programs, schedules for speakers, 
uniformity of state and county constitu- 
tions, by-laws and dues; organization and 
direction of professional defense and leg- 
islation. 


Lay JOURNAL PROPOSED 


To clinch the studies which local, state, 
and national organizations make in re- 
gard to our professional welfare, let us 
organize a committee on professional li- 
brary defense and legislation to work for 
individual members as we have worked for 
general library legislation previously. We 
need publicity to put the profession in a 
better light with the public. In this con- 
nection it might be well to study the pub- 
licity methods of the American Medical 
Association. They have waged great bat- 
tles against patent medicines, quacks, and 
diploma-mills. It might be well for us 
also to establish our lay journal, our 
Hygeia, for books and reading, hobbies, 
the use of leisure time, reading without 
as well as with a purpose. Let us unbend 
once in a while and write about reading 
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because we don’t have to, reading for re- 
laxation. 

A committee on professional defense and 
legislation could work also on certifica- 
tion. Let us make it “tough” to get into 
the library profession, let us not only have 
certification laws, let us have state exam- 
ining boards, with stiff examinations be- 
fore one can get a librarian’s license. Let 
us study ways and means of getting such 
laws onto the statute books. It is not 
enough to base the rank of librarians on a 
library school degree or on a position of 
responsibility which may have been held 
for a number of years. We can parallel 
the prestige of the American Medical 
Association only by making our hill steeper 
to climb. 

Let us develop a great code of ethics 
worthy of a noble profession which min- 
isters to the mind, the heart, and the 
aspirations of man. Let us feel that no 
profession can be greater than ours. The 
teacher guides youth to the schoolhouse 
door, the physician keeps his intellect keen, 
functioning as it can function only in a 
sound body—the librarian lifts man on 
through adulthood toward self-under- 
standing and achievement. 


FFA 


Georgia Holds Citizens 
Library Conference 


GeorcIA HELD its first Citizens Li- 
brary Conference at the state university 
May first. 

The meeting was called by President 
Caldwell and was sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Georgia Library As- 
sociation as a part of the follow-up pro- 
gram of the planning committee of the 
association to disseminate information on 
the library conditions and needs of the 


state and to arouse interest in the improve- 
ment of library service. Approximately 
one hundred persons attended, including 
library trustees, educators, agricultural ex- 
tension workers, social workers, chamber 
of commerce secretaries, representatives of 
organized groups, interested citizens, and 
librarians. 

The program of the morning session pre- 
sented a picture of the state’s library needs, 
with speakers representing industry and 
business, organized labor, agricultural ex- 
tension service, adult education, and or- 
ganized groups. At the afternoon session, 
the discussion centered on how to meet 
these needs. The county and regional li- 
brary unit was described with special refer- 
ence to conditions in Georgia and the case 
for state aid for libraries was ably pre- 
sented by Judge Blanton Fortson of 
Athens. 

The meeting closed with a graphic and 
lively description of one county library 
in action by the librarian of the Fitzgerald 
Public Library which serves Ben Hill 
County and was one of the first to institute 
county-wide service in the state. 

The luncheon at which the visitors were 
entertained by the librarians of the 
university libraries gave an opportunity 
for informal discussion and _ personal 
conference. 

It was an interested group who attended 
the conference and they were evidently 
eager to learn. It was suggested that the 
conference should be an annual affair, and 
while no formal steps were taken, it was 
the feeling that such gatherings would in- 
crease interest in library development and 
stimulate activities on the part of trustees 
and citizens generally. All those present 
expressed the desire to attend other such 
meetings in the future. 

Tommie Dora BARKER 
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Library Friends Multiply 


R ALLYING to the assistance of 


libraries in which they are interested, new 
“Friends of the Library” groups are mak- 
ing themselves known through formal or 
informal organization in many parts of the 
country. Older groups, at the same time, 
report increased membership and many 
valuable gifts. 

One of the latter—the Society for the 
Libraries of New York University organ- 
ized in 1933—in welcoming Paul North 
Rice as the new director of libraries at its 
annual dinner reported a membership of 
three hundred, a balance for current ex- 
penses of $1,700, and a capital account, 
representing founder membership fees, of 
about the same amount. In the three years 
since its foundation, President Cass Can- 
field announced that some twenty thousand 
volumes had been added to the university’s 
collections. 

“If the Friends of the Library had ac- 
complished nothing else during the year 
than to furnish an occasion for one gift, 
it would have justified its existence,” 
states Library Notes for March, 1936, the 
bulletin issued by the recently organized 
Friends of Duke University Library 
which, in less than a year’s existence, has 
enrolled more than 400 members. 

“The university library is happy to an- 
nounce the establishment of an endowed 
book fund by Mrs. J. Ed Stagg in 
memory of her mother, Mary Elizabeth 
Duke Lyon. The proceeds of this fund 
are to be used for the purchase of books 
and other materials on the subject of 
child psychology. 


“The Mary Elizabeth Duke Lyon 
fund will enable the library to secure each 
year the most important materials cur- 
rently published for the study of the 
mental and moral development of chil- 
dren. The collection will greatly 
strengthen the work of the Departments 
of Education, Psychology, Religious Edu- 
cation, and others. It will also be avail- 
able to the public.” 

Theodore Wesley Koch, librarian of 
Northwestern University, adopted a 
unique method of initiating a group of 
“Friends.” Beautifully printed invitations 
were issued for a luncheon in honor of 
J. Middleton Murry who was giving a 
series of lectures at the university. The 
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opening sentence read: “The Friends of 
Northwestern University Libraries an- 
nounce a luncheon in honor of J. Middle- 
ton Murry.” In introducing the guest of 
honor and speaker, Dr. Koch said: “You 
have been invited here today by the Friends 
of Northwestern University Libraries. 
There is no such organization but we hope 
that there will be one.” 
group launched! 

The one-hundredth anniversary of 
Mark Twain’s birth was used as the occa- 
sion for calling into being the Friends of 
the Lockwood Memorial Library of the 
University of Buffalo. By way of intro- 
ducing prospective friends to the library 
and its work, a reception was held from 
three to six in the afternoon in the exhibi- 
tion rooms of the library where an exten- 
sive exhibit of Mark Twain’s books, 
manuscripts, and letters was arranged. 
Plans announced at the gathering foretold 
at least six exhibitions a year, lectures, spe- 
cial reading lists to be supplied at the 
request of members, and special privileges 
to members in borrowing “new books 
while they are new.” Four types of mem- 
bership were created with fees ranging 
from $2 to $10 annually and a life mem- 
bership for $150. 

Other colleges known to have groups, 
new or in the making, are: Marietta 
College, Ohio; Barnard College, New 
York; Bates College, Maine; Yankton 
College, South Dakota; Iowa Wesleyan 
College; and Mills College, California. 


Thus was a new 


GLEN ELLyn Forums 
SUCCESSFUL 


The Glen Ellyn (Ill.) Friends of the 
Library have found that public forums are 
a most popular and successful way to raise 
funds for a gift to the library. They re- 
port that 1,045 course tickets (in a town 
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of 7,000) were sold for this season’s 
forums netting $400 over all expenses. 
The East Texas State Teachers College 
has organized a new Friends of the Library 
group with a formal constitution and 
objectives summarized as follows: 


The purpose of the Friends shall be to 
maintain an association of persons interested 
in books; to assist in bringing to the college 
important library materials; to foster an in- 
terest in individual book collecting; to inter- 
est people in the value of books and how to 
care for them; and to inform the public of 
the library, its resources, it services, and 
possibilities. 


Several other teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal school libraries are working out pre- 
liminary plans. Junior colleges and high 
schools are becoming interested. The 
Millvale (Pa.) High School has a particu- 
larly active group. At least one prison 
library is known to be planning a society. 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art Library 
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has an organization of “Friends.” Several 
hospital libraries are considering plans. 

County libraries, too, are taking up the 
idea. Ida Belle Entrekin, library super- 
visor of WPA projects in South Carolina, 

‘writes that “several counties are forming 
‘Friends of the Library’ groups. One has 
received subscriptions to thirty magazines.” 
From Zella Benton, librarian of the Van 
Buren County Library at Paw Paw, 
Michigan, word comes that “through the 
suggestions obtained in your publication, 
Friends of the library groups, we have now 
perfected a Van Buren County Library 
Association. We had a splendid meeting 
with two state leaders for speakers and 
have another meeting planned.” 

“Friends of the Library” groups have 
existed abroad for ten years or more, 
notable among them being the Friends of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford Univer- 
sity ; the Friends of the National Libraries 
in London, and the Friends of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. 

The Bodleian Quarterly Record (third 
quarter, 1935), in reviewing the A. L. A. 
handbook, Friends of the library groups, 
compares the objectives of American and 
foreign groups as follows: 


The American purpose is described as “to 
constitute a body of sleuths to discover idle 
books in private libraries of the community” 
—though in practice the raising of a fund for 
purchases, or for general library develop- 
ment and improvement, seems to assume 
equal, if not greater prominence. The rea- 
son is obvious—money is forthcoming from 
a far greater number of sources than books. 
At the same time the encouragement of 
donations of wanted books is the duty of 
every library and it is perhaps surprising that 
the Bodleian system of publishing lists of 
desiderata has not been more widely fol- 
lowed. Experience has shown that this 
practice emboldens well-wishers to make do- 
nations which they would be shy of offering 
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without the assurance that the books would 
be welcome. 


Copies of the handbook, Friends of the 
library groups, telling in detail how to or- 
ganize lay groups which create good will 
and promote gifts to the library may be 
had free on request by writing to the 
Special Membership Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

FAN 


CCC Library Demonstration 


A DEMONSTRATION of the value of 
library service under experienced super- 
vision in the educational program of CCC 
camps has just begun in the second corps 
area (New York State) under the spon- 
sorship of the American Association for 
Adult Education. The librarian in charge 
is Jed H. Taylor (Columbia, 1931). The 
project, made possible by a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant, is supervised by Franklin 
F. Hopper, chairman of the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education. Offices are 
located in the Chatham Square Branch of 
the New York Public Library. 
WPA workers are assisting. 

CCC libraries have been in charge of 
educational advisers who have lacked time 
and experience to develop their full useful- 
ness as part of the informal educational 
scheme. By giving to one corps area a 
trained staff to develop the libraries, it is 
hoped to stimulate similar provision in 
other corps areas. ‘The ninth corps area 
(Pacific coast) is the only other one thus 
equipped so far. 


OF, 


Louisvitte (Ky.) Free Public Li- 
brary, Harold F. Brigham, librarian, 
wants: Poole’s index, vol. 2, first supple- 
ment, January, 1882-January, 1887; vol. 
4, third supplement, January, 1892-De- 
cember, 1896. 


Several 
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State Aid Discussions at Richmond 


HE need of state aid to develop 
state-wide library service and wide inter- 
est in the topic were clearly shown by the 
discussions at an advance meeting at 
Richmond, May 9, in response to a call 
from the National Library Planning Com- 
mittee, the Library Extension Board, and 
the League of Library Commissions. 

The group included members of state 
library planning committees, state library 
extension workers, presidents of state li- 
brary associations, and other leaders. It 
was large enough to represent many states, 
but small enough to make discussion pos- 
sible. President Wilson opened the meet- 
ing, with H. Marjorie Beal and C. B. 
Lester as co-chairmen, and discussions 
were led by Mary U. Rothrock in the 
afternoon and Carl Vitz in the evening. 

The experience in the school field was 
brought by Sidney B. Hall, state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Virginia, 
who said in part: 

“Tt is very clear to me that education 
is a joint responsibility; that it must be 
equitably divided between the state and 
the localities. The state’s responsibility 
is that of guaranteeing an equal educa- 
tional opportunity to every child within 
the borders of the state, at least on a 
minimum basis. When the state shall 
have done this, then it is the responsibility 
of the locality, in keeping with its interest 
in its children and its desire for greater 
educational advantages, to supplement the 
state’s appropriations to the extent neces- 
sary to provide proper educational facili- 
ties for all of the children concerned. I 
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think it would be a distinct loss in effi- 
ciency and interest for the state to assume 
the full responsibility for the public 
school system. At all times it is desir- 
able, in my estimation, for the locality’s 
interest and enthusiasm to be capitalized 
and maintained. No locality should be 
willing for the entire responsibility for 
education to be taken over by the state. 
It does, however, appear to me that in 
the light of this statement, each locality 
should feel its responsibility to do its ut- 
most for the children beyond that which 
is guaranteed by the state in terms of a 
minimum educational opportunity. 

“Circular No. 158 of the U. S. Office 
of Education,’ released February, 1936, 
‘presents a digest of the principal legisla- 
tive enactments of 1935 which affect the 
financial support of public education.’ 
Mr. Keesecker states in this circular that 
the outstanding tendencies of 1935 gen- 
eral legislation from the standpoint of 
school revenue are: 

To utilize and develop non-property tax 
systems 


To increase state responsibility for the 
support of public schools 

To increase state control over public 
school expenditures 

To improve or revise methods of dis- 
tributing state school funds 

To promote efficiency in the administra- 
tion of public school funds 


“The principle of increased state re- 
sponsibility for the financial support of 
education was extended in 1935 in the 


1 Keesecker, Ward W. Legislative action in 1935 
affecting financial support of public education. 
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following states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, and 
‘Wyoming. ... 

“There is also a definite trend toward 
increased state control over school budgets 
or expenditures noted in the laws enacted 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. This is a natural trend 
which may be expected if and when any 
state increases its appropriation for public 
education. It is desirable, provided the 
administrative control of the state public 
school system is in the hands of profes- 
sionally trained educators whose freedom 
of action is not too much restricted by 
law or political influences. 

“The most interesting trend brought 
out in the digest of legislation affecting 
the financial support of public education 
enacted by the several states in 1935 was 
the ‘unusual number of states’ which ‘re- 
organized their equalization systems or 
established minimum foundation pro- 
grams.’ Some of these states are: Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming. ... 

“The state should guarantee a mini- 
mum program of school instruction to be 
financed completely by the state.... The 
state should pay for and administer the 
more professional phases of education and 
leave the locality to supply and control 
its material and business phases. This 
plan safeguards the quality of the profes- 
sional service and provides ample leeway 
for local initiative and interest in those 
phases of the program which the layman 
can best understand and manage... .” 


Dean Raymond B. Pinchbeck, of the 
University of Richmond, a specialist in 
taxation and public administration, spoke 
informally, emphasizing how state aid 
could be used to set standards and aid 
communities in reaching them; to equalize 
opportunity throughout the state (grants 
to be based on studies of present ability 
to support services) ; should be preceded 
by equalization within a county or other 
large unit; could preserve local initiative 
and responsibility by making grants con- 
tingent on local appropriations; should be 
provided from the general state budget, 
as earmarking special funds is outmoded. 

The informal discussion that followed 
until late in the evening concerned the 
application to library thinking of points 
made by Superintendent Hall and Dean 
Pinchbeck. 

Further clarification of policy ques- 
tions is needed, the Library Extension 
Board decided the next day, and the board 
is preparing a statement in tentative form. 
It hopes that many library associations 
will discuss state aid at regional and state 
meetings and assign it to committees for 
study. With legislative sessions in pros- 
pect next winter in many states, programs 
for action are undoubtedly being shaped. 
Will leaders in these states keep the 
A. L. A. informed ? 

J. W. Merrityi 


FFA 


Public Speaking 


Seven Rules of Public Speaking,” 
which appeared originally in the High 
School Teacher, February, 1935, has been 
mimeographed for free distribution. A 
copy may be secured from the Publicity 
Division, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 























STIBaSRNE 
Citizen Objectives in Ohio 


HREE ways in which members of 
the Citizens Library Committee of Ohio 
can aid libraries of the state are suggested 
in an outline displayed at the citizens 
meeting in Richmond and quoted in full 
below. The outline is published here as 
perhaps containing ideas which other state 
citizens library committees may wish to 
incorporate in their platforms. 


Cit1zENs Liprary COMMITTEE OF OHIO 
Province M. Pogue, Chairman 


What You, As a Member of the Citizens 
Library Committee Can Do for 
Ohio Libraries 

1. Inform yourself about the work of 
libraries. 

2. Promote a wider interest in libraries. 

3. Help to secure gifts for libraries. 


1. Inform Yourself about the Work of 

Libraries 

You can aid the libraries of Ohio by 
keeping informed and actively interested 
in such vital library questions as these: 

How can the people of Ohio be made 
to realize that books are necessities, not 
luxuries? 

What is Ohio doing in the way of state 
aid to libraries? 

What can be done to protect favorable 
library legislation from hostile attack? 

What is being done toward the pos- 
sible certification of librarians in Ohio? 
(Certification means state recognition of 
librarians properly qualified through edu- 
cation and successful library experience to 
do effective library work.) 
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How can citizens remote from libraries 
secure library service, and what can be 
done to provide service in areas now lack- 
ing it? 

Eight counties—Carroll, Holmes, Law- 
rence, Monroe, Noble, Pike, Putnam, and 
Vinton—and the rural portions of many 


other counties in Ohio are now wholly with- 
out libraries. 

Librarians agree that larger units such 
as county libraries or even a_ regional 
library serving several counties can give 
more effective service than small local li- 
braries, often inadequately supported. 

In connection with any local movement 
for establishing a library or enlarging 
its services always consult the state library, 
which is now prepared to give expert advice. 


There are various means of informing 
yourself about library matters: 

Write the State Librarian, Mr. Paul 
A. T. Noon, Columbus, for information. 

Attend one of the district meetings of 
librarians to be held during April. Your 
local librarian can tell you about the time 
and place of the meeting in your part of 
the state. 

A regional conference of librarians 
will be held in Toledo in October, at 
which there will be a Citizens Library 
Committee dinner meeting. Plan to at- 
tend, if at all possible. 

Books and magazines dealing with the 
work of libraries will usually be available 
in your local library; if not, they may be 
borrowed from the state library. 


2. Promote a Wider Interest in Libraries 
If you are in a position to give publicity 
through newspapers, club bulletins, and 
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other publications, to the services that li- 
braries- render, the state library will be 
glad to send you material useful in prepar- 
ing statements. 

The state library will also send, on 
‘ request, material which can be used in 
planning club programs on library subjects 
or talks before groups. Your own library 
will be glad to provide publicity material 
if you can use it. 


3. Help to Secure Gifts for Libraries 
You may be instrumental in obtaining: 
Gifts of cash or endowment funds. 
Money or books given by individuals 

or organizations as a memorial to a rela- 

tive, friend, club member, or prominent 
citizen. This has been done in many com- 
munities. 

Magazine subscriptions, or magazines 
currently received by individuals passed on 
to the library. 

Gifts of sites, buildings, or sums of 
money for new buildings, enlargements, 
repairs, or general operation. (It is well 
in such cases to consult the library authori- 
ties in advance, as not all sites or build- 
ings are adapted to give good service.) 

Bequests or trust funds in wills. At- 
torneys and others should keep the 
public library in mind as a possible bene- 
ficiary in the making of wills. 


NA, 
Kiwanians Aid Libraries 


Nuvety-nine Kiwanis Clubs in the 
United States and Canada included li- 
braries in their program for 1935, accord- 
ing to the latest issue of Kiwanis 
activities. They furnished library funds, 
purchased children’s books, developed 
rural and high school libraries, conducted 
book weeks, secured books for prisons and 
other institutions, and advocated bond 


issues and assessments for new and branch 
libraries. Thank you, Kiwanians! 


Mr. Caldwell’s Address 


Epwarp CALpWELL’s address _be- 
fore the Library Gifts Round Table at 
Richmond, “The Friends of the Knox 
College Library,” has been printed, and a 
limited supply is available free from the 
Special Membership Division at head- 
quarters. 


Correction 


Appropriations for library exten- 
sion activities in Connecticut, in Part V 
of the Legislation Committee’s report, 
1935, are for the Connecticut Public 
Library Committee and not the Con- 
necticut State Library. (See May Bul- 
letin, page 400.) 


On League Study Program 


Tue National League of Women 
Voters has again included the public li- 
brary in its list of topics for study in its 
program of work for 1936-38, just issued. 
This makes it possible for any state or local 
league to add the library to its program, 
either for study or for action. 


British Documents List 


Government Publications, issued 
monthly by H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, replaces Monthly List of Government 
Publications and Monthly Circular: A 
Selection from Recent Publications. Each 
issue is indexed, and a consolidated cata- 
log for the year—with full index—will 
appear soon after the close of the year. 
This catalog will be for sale, but copies 
will be available gratis to regular pur- 
chasers of government publications. 
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Portrait of a Library 


OLLABORATION by librarian 
and trustee has produced in Portrait of a 
library’ a volume of unusual value to 
library trustees and students of library 
work. This delineation of the many 
phases of recent growth and development 
of the public library system in Montclair, 
New Jersey, shows what can be accom- 
plished if a scientific (and human) survey 
by an expert be made of a public library 
system, accompanied by his recommenda- 
tions, and those recommendations faith- 
fully followed. The statement is made 
that “the findings of the survey at the end 
of four years are still as fundamentally 
sound and as stimulating to the library 
staff and to the trustees as on the day they 
were first presented.” 

The narrative as a whole deals with 
problems common to libraries in residential 
suburbs, yet its value to trustees and 
librarians in general should not be under- 
estimated. It should be read, with profit, 
by every library trustee, librarian, and 
friend of libraries. 

The stated objective of the book is “to 
help trustees and students of library work 
understand the administrative problems of 
libraries,” and it certainly fills a great 
need, as trustees in particular certainly 
need help and understanding. With ade- 
quate knowledge and vision, library 
trustees could add impetus to the effort 
toward universal library service through- 
out the United States, as well as con- 
tribute some real benefit to their own 

1 Quigley, Margery Closey and Marcus, William 


Elder. Portrait of a library. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1936. 190p. $2. 
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library units. It is vision they need and 
they cannot have vision without under- 
standing. ‘The trustees’ share and respon- 
sibility are given the consideration of one 
entire chapter, while all through the 
book is shown the close coéperation of 
trustees with librarian in this particular 
library. 

The authors discuss with clarity present 
policies, the long range program, the 
library’s clientele, unfinished projects, and 
the imminent responsibilities facing the 
Montclair Public Library, and give facts 
and figures so that the “portrait” may be 
viewed in perspective as well as close at 
hand. 

One outstanding project calls for special 
mention, the information service, developed 
to a high degree of efficiency. Its study 
might prove interesting in comparing its 
value with its cost. For instance, in 1934, 
36 per cent of the library’s budget went 
into the lending of adult books and 39 per 


cent into the information _ service. 
Detailed statements of these costs are 
given in the Appendix. 


Special attention is hereby directed to 
the valuable material compiled in the 
Appendix, particularly that which sets 
forth the rulings in the Montclair library 
relating to “service, leaves, vacations, and 
sickness of staff members.” It is interest- 
ing to note (page 169) that “Outstanding 
health features inaugurated since the 
survey are: A five day week. A cumula- 
tive sick-leave plan. Regular hours for 
meals. Continuous hours for schedules. 


Shorter summer hours. No overtime. 
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No Sunday work. No holiday work. In- 
dividual lockers. A toilet, a lunch room, 
and a rest room for the staff. 

“Problems having to do with the health 
of the staff, still to be solved, are: in- 

_surance, pensions, compulsory absence for 
convalescence, periodic health examina- 
tions.” 

The Appendix carries a copy of the 
working agreement between the board of 
education and the board of library trustees 
relative to public library service rendered 
to the public schools, as well as a copy of 
the library’s budget for 1936. 

And most interesting, informative, and 
valuable is the copy of the Ranck Sur- 
vey’s findings and recommendations made 
in 1926, with the resulting progress made 
in each department in the “four years 
after,” noted at the end of each paragraph 
of the survey, a survey which has surely 
proved highly profitable to the public li- 
brary system of Montclair. 

The artistry and format of the book 
itself deserve special mention, and due 
credit is given to the trustee who designed 
it, Mr. Harry L. Gage. Attention is 
called to the beautiful type used in the 
text, old 11 point Baskerville, for a cen- 
tury and a half lost in obscurity. Mr. 
Gage states in a final note that in 1929 a 
complete set of the lost characters was re- 
discovered in Paris, whence the matrices 
had been taken about the time of the 
French Revolution, and they have been 
reproduced in facsimile for the types used 
in this book. 

Guapys H. BRENNEMAN, Trustee 
Peabody Free Library 
Columbia City, Indiana 


fn 
Rural Women Discuss Libraries 


SEVEN THOUSAND rural women 
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gathered in Washington the week of June 
1-5 for the third triennial convention of 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World. They came from most of the 
states, from Canada, Great Britain and the 
continent, Africa, New Zealand, and a 
number of other countries. Many of 
the women were official representatives 
of home demonstration clubs or home 
bureaus, or of the British Women’s Insti- 
tutes. 

Of the eighteen group discussions, one 
was devoted to library services in rural 
areas, with the president of the New York 
Federation of Home Bureaus serving as 
hostess chairman, and a farm homemaker 
from Milissouri as discussion leader. 
Julia Wright Merrill, of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, and Claribel Ruth Barnett, of 
the Department of Agriculture Library, 
were called in as technical advisers. Va- 
rious forms of library service were re- 
ported informally from the floor, ranging 
from the exchange of small book collec- 
tions among farm women’s clubs of a 
Missouri county and WPA projects in 
several states, to the union district library 
of the Fraser Valley, British Columbia. 
South Carolina women told what the sev- 
eral county libraries in that state meant 
in actual service, and the determination 
of the state Council of Farm Women 
to have complete rural service for the 
state. 

The technical advisers answered ques- 
tions, filled in the gaps, and emphasized 
public support, state aid and leadership, 
and large units as factors in state or na- 
tional plans. 

The matter-of-fact way in which the 
rural women accepted library service as 
a necessity seemed to be in part at 
least a by-product of the 
years. 


depression 








PFE 


From the Special Membership 
Mail Bag, 


xa acknowledgment is 


made of the following new special mem- 
berships and renewals, since the last list 
published in the February, 1936, Bulletin: 


A. L. A. College and Reference Section; 
A. L. A. County and Regional Libraries 
Section; Carnegie Fellows; Pacific North- 
west Library Association; Southeastern Li- 
brary Association. 

France. Louis Bromfield, Senlis. 

Alabama. Birmingham Public Library. 

California. California Library Associa- 
tion; Templeton Crocker, San Francisco; 
Harriet B. Smith, Pasadena; University of 
Southern California Library, Los Angeles; 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr, Los Angeles. 

Canada. British Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation; Carnegie Library Demonstration, 
Prince Edward Island Libraries, Char- 
lottetown; Fraser Valley Union Library, 
Abbotsford, B.C.; McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal; Ontario College of 
Education Library, University of Toronto; 
Ontario Library Association; Quebec Li- 
brary Association; Toronto Public Library; 
Victoria Public Library. 

Colorado. Colorado College Library, 
Colorado Springs; Colorado Library Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, Denver; 
Frederick R. Ross, Denver. 

Connecticut. The James Blackstone 
Memorial Library Association, Branford; 
Bridgeport Public Library and Reading 
Room; Wesleyan University Library, Mid- 
dletown; Gertrude B. Whittemore, Nauga- 
tuck, 

Delaware. H. Fletcher Brown, Wilming- 
ton; Wilmington Institute Free Library. 

District of Columbia. Library of Con- 
gress Staff; District of Columbia Library 
Association; Kent E. Keller; Tracy W. 
McGregor; Frank B. Noyes; Theodore W. 
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Noyes; U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library Staff. 

Georgia. Emory University; Savannah 
Public Library; Ola M. Wyeth, Savannah. 

Illinois. Chicago: Max Adler; American 
Technical Society; William McCormick 
Blair; Book House for Children; C. M. 
Cartwright; University of Chicago Libra- 
ries; Chicago Library Club; F. E,. Comp- 
ton and Company; R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc.; First National Bank; Frank J. 
Loesch; A. C. McClurg and Company; 
W. F. Quarrie and Company; Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr.; Charles H. Swift; Harold L. 
Swift; Philip K. Wrigley. Evanston Pub- 
lic Library; Freeport Public Library; Glen- 
coe Public Library; Highland Park Public 
Library; Illinois Library Association; Ke- 
wanee Public Library; Lake Forest Public 
Library; Peoria Public Library; Rosary 
College Library, River Forest; Wauke- 
gan Public Library; Winnetka Public Li- 
rary. 

Indiana. Fort Wayne and Allen County 
Public Library; Gary Public Library Staff; 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis; In- 
diana University Library, Bloomington; 
Notre Dame University Library; Purdue 
University Library, Lafayette. 

Iowa. Waterloo Public Library. 

Kansas. University of Kansas Library, 
Lawrence; Wichita City Library. 

Louisiana. Louisiana State University 
School of Library Science, Baton Rouge. 

Maine. Waterville Public Library. 

Maryland. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. The Jones Library, Inc., 
Amherst; Beacon Press, Inc., Boston; F. W. 
Faxon Company, Boston; H. R. Huntting 
Company, Inc., Springfield; Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston; National Library 
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Bindery Company, Springfield; Newton 
Free Library; Westfield Athenaeum. 

Michigan. Ann Arbor Library Club; 
Bay City Public Library; Lansing Public 
School Library; Michigan Library Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Carroll Paul, Marquette; 
Wayne County Library, Detroit. 

Minnesota. Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Min- 
neapolis; Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul; 
Gratia A. Countryman, Minneapolis; 
Branch Librarians of the Hennepin County 
Free Library, Minneapolis; Hibbing Public 
Library; Minneapolis Public Library; 
Minnesota Library Association; College of 
St. Catherine Library, St. Paul; A. L. A. 
Members of St. Paul Public Library 
Staff; Twin City Library Club. 

Mississippi. Elizabeth Robinson, Jackson. 

Missouri. Kansas City: Public Library; 
Public Library Staff Association; Purd B. 
Wright. St. Louis: Dr. Malvern B. Clop- 
ton; William H. Danforth; William C. 
D’Arcy; Mrs. Isaac A. Hedges; Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works; Mrs. John 
Lawrence Mauran; St. Louis Public Li- 
brary; Lambert E. Walther; Joseph H. 
Zumbalem; Mrs. Ida Pauley, University 
City. 

Nebraska. Council Bluffs Free Public 
Library; Lincoln City Library; University 
of Nebraska Library. 

North Carolina. John Sprunt Hill, Dur- 
ham; Greensboro Public Library; North 
Carolina School of Library Science, Chapel 
Hill. 

New Jersey. Mrs. Collier W. Baird, 
South Orange; Elizabeth Free Public Li- 
brary; Montclair Free Public Library; 
Angus §. Macdonald, Jersey City; New 
Jersey Library Association; Princeton Uni- 
versity Library; Wm. H. Rademaekers 
and Son Company, Newark. 

New York. New York City: American 
Book Company; D. Appleton-Century 
Company; Baker and Taylor Company; 
George P. Brett, Jr.; P. F. Collier and Son 
Corporation; Columbia University School of 
Library Service; Columbia University 
Teachers College Library; Cleveland E. 
Dodge; Funk and Wagnalls Company; 
Charles T. Gwynne; Henry Holt and 
Company; Macmillan Company; J. Pier- 
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pont Morgan; Junius S. Morgan; New 
York Library Club; Morgan J. O’Brien; 
Oxford University Press; Queensborough 
Public Library; Rand McNally and Com- 
pany; Lansing P. Reed; Charles Scribner’s 


Sons; Simon and Schuster, Inc.; G. E. 
Stechert and Company; Thomas D. 
Thacher; Viking Press, Inc.;. Frederick 


Warne and Company, Inc. Albany Public 
Library; Brooklyn Public Library; Buffalo 
Public Library; University of Buffalo Li- 
brary; Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse; 
Sinclair Lewis, Bronxville; Mount Vernon 
Public Library; New Rochelle Public Li- 
brary; New York State Library School 
Association; Library Bureau Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo; Skidmore 
College Library, Saratoga Springs; Yon- 
kers Public Library. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Library, Stillwater; 
Oklahoma Library Association. 

Ohio. Akron Public Library; Cincinnati 
Public Library; Cleveland Public Library; 
Friends of Reading of the Dayton Public 
Library; Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati; 
Lakewood Public Library; Oberlin College 
Library; Ohio Library Association. 

Pennsylvania. Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Herbert Du Puy, Pitts- 
burgh; Franklin and Marshall College Li- 
brary, Lancaster; A. D. Keator, Reading; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre; 
Pennsylvania Library Association; Pennsyl- 
vania State College Library, State College; 
Pittsburgh Library Club; Reading Public 
Library; Swarthmore College Library; John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

South Carolina. Greenville Public Li- 
brary; South Carolina Library Association. 

Tennessee. Fisk University, Nashville; 
George Peabody College for Teachers Li- 
brary, Nashville; Mrs. C. Griffin Martin, 
Chattanooga. 

Texas. Baylor University, Waco; Dallas 
Public Library; El Paso Public Library; 
Fort Worth Carnegie Public Library; 
Houston Public Library; Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio; University of 
Texas Library, Austin. 

(Continued on page 574) 
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From the Bibliography Committee 


Majority and Minority Reports 


{ \ REDEFINITION of scope and 
functions, or the advisability of discon- 
tinuing the committee entirely, are ques- 
tions raised in the report of the Committee 
on Bibliography and in the minority report 
made by Donald Coney—in view of the 
overlapping of this and various other 
A. L. A. committees. Received after the 
May issue of the Bulletin was in press, 
and so too late to appear in the Annual 
reports for 1935-36, both reports are 
given in full below: 


The activities of this committee during the 
year have been limited to correspondence re- 
garding eight specific projects and the most 
important question of the committee’s gen- 
eral scope and function. 

Two projects which received the commit- 
tee’s favorable comment last year—a full 
bibliographical list of printed manuscript 
catalogs and a new handbook of special col- 
lections—are now found to fall within that 
part of our field which has been absorbed by 
the Committee on the Resources of Ameri- 
can Libraries. One—a small book or manual 
on bibliographical methods and techniques— 
met with a majority approval among the 
eight members (of the fourteen on the com- 
mittee) who answered the chairman’s letters 
(a committee of fourteen is too large any- 
way). This project, however, had already 
been taken under consideration by the Edi- 
torial Committee. 

Two other proposals—the listing of de- 
sired bibliographical undertakings of a prac- 
tical sort and of general interest, and the 
reporting of progress on bibliographical un- 
dertakings throughout the country—are 
recommended to the Council for indorsement 
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and for action looking toward coéperation 
with the American Library Institute, the 
Conference of Secretaries of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America (and its News 
Sheet), and any other professional organi- 
zations which may have these or similar 
projects under active consideration. The 
committee itself at present lacks the ways 
and means of actively carrying on any under- 
taking. It has even been impossible, for 
various reasons, to arrange a meeting during 
the year. 

With regard to the matter of codperation 
with the Institut International de Docu- 
mentation, referred by the secretary to the 
Committee on International Relations and 
by that committee to us, we find our com- 
petence in the matter to be questioned from 
several sources and have therefore referred 
the matter back to the Executive Board. 

From the fate—or fortune—of these 
projects of the Committee on Bibliography, 
it appears that the committee has practically 
lost all its functions as defined in the Hand- 
book—“to represent the Association in 
bibliographic undertakings, national or inter- 
national in scope . . .; to compile union card 
finding lists of books, manuscripts, and 
special collections . .. and for related serv- 
ices.” 

A certain amount of overlapping is in- 
evitable, and not altogether undesirable, be- 
tween this committee and various other 
committees—particularly Coéperative Cata- 
loging, Editorial, International * Relations, 
and Resources of American Libraries. But 
much energy may be saved by having spheres 
of activity clearly defined, and we therefore 
recommend a redefinition of the scope of the 
Committee on Bibliography with reference 
to the functions of other American Library 
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Association committees and a redefinition of 
the functions of these other committees re- 
spectively with reference to the activities of 
this committee. 

The committee submits that the standing 
Committee on Bibliography should be con- 
tinued—that the importance of bibliography 
to library work is so great and so obvious 
that its omission from the list of committees 
would be very unfortunate. The committee 
believes further that it could fill a very use- 
ful place as a clearing house of information 
regarding bibliographical activities in prog- 
ress, and as a committee of consultation, 
encouragement, and codrdination of biblio- 
graphical enterprises undertaken within the 
American Library Association and affiliated 
organizations at home and abroad. 

The formulation of any new definition of 
the committee’s scope is a function of the 
Committee on Committees, but we pass on, 
with our approval, a suggestion from one of 


Minority 


In view of the fact that nearly all the 
projects considered by this committee dur- 
ing the past two years have been found to 
lie within the fields of other of the Associa- 
tion’s committees, it is recommended that the 
Association seriously consider the advisabil- 
ity of discontinuing this committee; or, if its 
continuation is felt to be desirable, give care- 
ful consideration to the redefinition of its 
functions, so as to provide for it a definite 
field of activity. 

Of all the Association’s committees, the 
Bibliography Committee is most handicapped 
by the fact that it deals with a technique or 
with the manufacture of a scholarly tool 
which takes the form of many types and sub- 
jects. The Bibliography Committee differs 
in this respect from other committees, which 
are generally formed to achieve a definite 
objective the means to which are clear; 
that is, the Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries, or the Committee on 
Public Documents. Certain of the Associa- 
tion’s committees are associated with a con- 
tinuing line of activity, such as the Editorial 
Committee or the Committee on Fellowships 
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our committee members, Miss Nina Almond: 

“Definition of scope: To represent the 
Association in bibliographical undertakings 
and projects, national or international in 
scope, in which the committee may deem 
representation or codperation desirable or 
in which the Association is invited to par- 
ticipate; to initiate and direct independent 
bibliographical projects; to act in an advisory 
capacity or as collaborator in all biblio- 
graphical projects which may be under- 
taken by the Association or any of its com- 
mittees.” 

This report, drafted by the chairman of 
the committee, has been approved by Miss 
Wigginton, and Messrs. Borden, Clemons, 
Leach, and Walter, and silent consent may 
be taken for granted from the other mem- 
bers of the committee with the exception of 
Mr. Coney, whose opinion is appended as a 
minority report. 

Henry B. Van Hogsen, Chairman 


Report 


and Scholarships. Because bibliography is 
pertinent to a great many of the Associa- 
tion’s activities, as objectified in its commit- 
tees, it is impossible for the Bibliographical 
Committee to participate, even in an ad- 
visory capacity, in all the bibliographical 
projects carried on by the Association. 

It is believed that, as the Association’s 
activities continue to expand, many of them, 
necessarily involving bibliographical projects, 
will come into the hands of other committees. 
It is further believed that this is a natural 
and inevitable process, since the Association’s 
activities along bibliographical lines have 
grown beyond the capacity of a single com- 
mittee. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the 
Committee on Committees give serious con- 
sideration to the desirability of continuing 
this committee, and that if it appears desir- 
able to continue it, the need for its continu- 
ance be embodied in a new definition of the 
committee’s activities, so as to reduce its 
overlapping with the fields of other commit- 
tees and so promote its effective action. 

DonaLp CONEY 
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Caution 


WE REGRET to announce that libra- 
rians have reported a number of errors in 
Dr. Fishbein’s Health books—old and 
new. A list of errata has been made and 
appears in the July Booflist. Librarians 
are cautioned against using Health books 
as a guide for discards until consulting the 
errata list. 


Reproduction of Library 
Materials 


Iw view of the widespread current 
interest in microphotography, the Execu- 
tive Board, at the Richmond conference, 
voted to appoint a Committee on the 
Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials, of which M. Llewellyn Raney, 
of the University of Chicago Libraries, has 
accepted the chairmanship for 1936-37. 
Other members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are Charles E. Rush, of Yale Uni- 
versity Library; Donald Coney, of the 
University of Texas Library; Keyes D. 
Metcalf, of the New York Public Li- 
brary; and Vernon D. Tate, chief of the 
Division of Photographic Reproduction 
and Research at the National Archives. 
Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve 
University ; L. Bendikson, of the Hunting- 
ton Library; R. H. Draeger, United 
States Naval Medical Service; and 
Thomas P. Martin, of the Library of 
Congress, are members of the General 
Committee. 


The board charges this new committee 
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with the responsibility of investigation, 
encouraging experimentation, codperating 
with other committees of the A. L. A. and 
with other agencies, disseminating infor- 
mation, serving in an advisory capacity to 
librarians and the ‘A. L. A., and in other 
ways fostering the appropriate use by 
libraries of the devices which are or may 
become available for reproduction of 
library materials. 

Persons who are not members of the 
A. L. A. may be appointed members of this 
committee. 


Executive Board 
Action at Richmond 


Marrers considered by the Execu- 
tive Board at its meegings during the 
Richmond conference, which have not been 
reported elsewhere, follow: 


ANNUITIES FOR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


The special Committee on Annuities for 
the Headquarters Staff on the Contribu- 
tory Basis, of which Milton J. Ferguson is 
chairman, presented the following resolu- 
tion for adoption by the Executive Board: 


The Executive Board, desiring to make the 
A. L. A. Retirement Plan effective for the 
headquarters staff on a contributory basis 
before the expiration of the five-year period 
ending March 31, 1938, during which the 
present low rates will continue in effect, 
instructs the secretary to include in future 
proposed budgets provision for contributory 
participation as follows: 


Plan I—First Choice of the Committee 
For all members of the headquarters staff 
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who are eligible, beginning September 1, 
1936 

The committee recognizes, however, that 
financial conditions may be such as to make 
it dificult to put the above plan into opera- 
tion immediately. In such case it recom- 
mends the following alternative plan: 
Plan II 


a. For employees fifty-five years of age 
or older, September 1, 1936 

b. For employees from age forty to fifty- 
four inclusive, September 1, 1937 

c. For all other employees, March 1, 1938 

Participation in the Retirement Plan shall 
be compulsory for all eligible new members 
of the staff after September 1, 1936. 

Retirement shall be automatic at age sixty- 
five with the provision that the Executive 
Board, at yearly intervals, may extend the 
period of service, but retirement must take 
place at age seventy. Provision should be 
made for voluntary retirement at age sixty. 

The committee thinks it is highly important 
for the A. L. A. to set an example by putting 
the annuity plan on the contributory basis 
in effect, and recommends the adoption of its 
report and submission to the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

The board discussed the restoration of 
salaries to their basic figure—now on a 
5 per cent cut—as against inauguration of 
the annuity plan on the contributory basis, 
and it was felt that the board should face 
its obligation to adopt an annuity plan 
which would provide at least $50 a month 
for members of the staff upon retirement 
at age sixty-five—with the hope that 
salaries would be restored in the near 
future—and that the board should take 
immediate action. The recommendations 
of the special committee were therefore 
approved by the board and referred to the 
Budget Committee. 


Votre oF THANKS 


An expression of appreciation to the 
Carnegie Corporation, both for its gener- 
osity in making possible the discussion of 
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adult education at Princeton, March 9 and 
10, and for its grant of $15,000 in support 
of the work of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, was voted by the Executive 


Board. 


Co6OPERATIVE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


The plan for a self-supporting codpera- 
tive publicity service for libraries—the 
major project of the Publicity Committee 
during the past year—would bring to each 
subscriber 12 monthly bulletins and 12 
posters each year, at a cost of $6. A repre- 
sentative group of 850 libraries was 
circularized before the Richmond confer- 
ence, with the result that guaranteed sub- 
scriptions were received from about 25 per 
cent. To secure the minimum of 1,000 
subscribers necessary to inaugurate the 
service, the committee requested the 
Executive Board to provide $250 for cir- 
cularizing the entire list of 6,000 public 
libraries. The board voted that funds for 
this purpose should be made available 
immediately and circularization is now 
under way. 


TRAINING OUTSIDE LispRARY SCHOOLS 


A discussion of training agencies other 
than library schools was sponsored at the 
Denver conference in 1935 by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. An out- 
come of this meeting was the appointment 
of a joint committee of the Professional 
Training Section and the board to under- 
take a study of such agencies. When the 
committee met in Chicago, at midwinter, it 
was decided that the problem was too 
large, too involved, and too pressing to 
handle by a volunteer committee. As a 
result the Board of Education for Librari- 
anship and the Professional Training 
Section presented a resolution to the 
Executive Board at Richmond, asking that 
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a grant be made to finance a study of the 
training given outside of library schools, 
needed for service in libraries of various 
types and sizes, and that the findings and 
recommendations with respect to the 
agencies and curricula necessary to meet 
their needs, be published. 

At Richmond, the Executive Board 
requested the Board of Education for 
Librarianship to prepare and submit a 
budget for such a study. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


The need for funds to carry on the work 
of the Federal Relations Committee, espe- 
cially the campaign for federal aid for 
libraries, was brought to the Executive 
Board’s attention by the committee’s 
chairman, Carleton B. Joeckel, who will 
again be chairman in 1936-37. The request 
was referred to the Budget Committee. 


GREETINGS TO N.C.P.T. 


Greetings were sent to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which 
met in Milwaukee during the week the 
A. L. A. was in conference at Richmond. 


Futit-TimeE Pus.uiciry ASSISTANT 


As the Publicity Committee pointed out 
to the Executive Board, the enlarged pro- 
gram of the American Library Association 
has brought about an increased volume of 
editorial work in connection with the 
Bulletin—including publicity to the pro- 
fession—and the necessity for a constant 
flow of information interpreting the 
library’s services to the public. The com- 
mittee presented to the board its convic- 
tion that it is no longer possible for one 
person at headquarters to carry out the 
two-fold function of “Editor of the 
Bulletin and Publicity Assistant,” and 
strongly urged the board to provide for the 
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addition of a qualified assistant to the 
Publicity Division. 

The Committee on Federal Relations 
voted to support this request of the Pub- 
licity Committee, which was referred to 
the Budget Committee. 


FuUNDs FOR SPECIAL MEETING 


Funds for a special meeting of the Board 
on Library Service to Children and Young 
People, to be held in the spring of 1937, 
have been requested. Such an additional 
meeting would provide time for the discus- 
sion of proposed publications, about which 
the Editorial Committee has asked the 
board for advice and recommendations, as 
well as for consideration of the work of 
the board with the new School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division at headquarters. 
The Executive Board, after discussion, 
referred the request to the Budget Com- 
mittee. 


To Stupy A. L. A. BupGcEts 

President Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Mat- 
thew H. Dudgeon, the treasurer of the 
A. L. A., and Carleton B. Joeckel, of the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, were appointed a committee of 
three to study the budgets for 1936-37 and 
to report to the Executive Board. 


New APPOINTMENTS 


Charles H. Compton, of the St. Louis 
Public Library, was appointed the new 
member of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, for a term expiring in 1941, 
and Guy R. Lyle, of the University of 
Illinois Library School, as a member of 
the College Library Advisory Board. 

Harriet C. Long, of the Oregon State 
Library, will serve on the Library Exten- 
sion Board during 1936-37, during the 
leave of absence from the board of Pres- 
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ident Malcolm Glenn Wyer. Louis 
Round Wilson, of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed to the same board for a 
five-year term. 

PV 
Ohio Survey 


Paut A. T. Noon, state librarian, 
announces that the Ohio State Library has 
been made the sole distributor of the Ohio 
government survey report. This survey 
was made by efficiency experts and covers 
the work of the departments of Agricul- 
ture, Education, Highways, Industrial 
Relations, Liquor Control, and Public 
Works, the Tax Commission and Civil 
Service Commission, and the divisions of 
Conservation, Purchasing and Printing, 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 

This set of pamphlets can be obtained 
from the Ohio State Library, Columbus. 
Send 25 cents in coin to cover mailing 
costs. 


Los Angeles Pictures 


Asst oF thirteen effective photo- 
graphs has been given to the A. L. A. 
Publicity Division by the Los Angeles 
Public Library to be lent to any library 
requesting it, for the cost of transportation 
only. Eight of the photographs show 
“The Cycle of the Book” from the time 
a reader starts up the library steps until 
he goes down them. Others show be- 
hind the scenes activities, a home group 
of readers, and a well arranged exhibit. 
Libraries planning to have pictures of 
their work taken may wish to borrow the 
set to examine with their photographer be- 
fore their own pictures are made. Ad- 
dress the A. L. A. Publicity Division, 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Corrections in Statistics 


In THE county library statistics 
which were printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, February, 1936, page 117, all 
financial figures, as printed, for Maui 
County, Hawaii, cover the biennium 1933- 
35 instead of a single year as do the figures 
for the other libraries. 

The following changes in the general 
and salary statistics published in the April, 
1936, Bulletin, should be noted: 


In the case of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(Old City), pages 258-59, the total of the 
items listed under “operating expenditures 
last fiscal year” should be $469,682, thereby 
changing the following items to read: library 
operating expenditures per capita, $.89; per 
cent of total for library salaries, 47; per 
cent of total for books, periodicals, binding, 
and rebinding, 22. 

Population served for Pittsburgh (Old 
City) should be 529,914, as the North Side 
(former City of Allegheny) with 139,903 in- 
habitants, is served by the Carnegie Free 
Library of Allegheny. These additional cor- 
rections should therefore be made: volumes 
per capita, 1.776; per cent of population 
registered, 53.66; circulation per capita, 
7.42. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, appropriation of 
$79,280 under “Income last fiscal year,” 
page 264, was inadvertently reported by the 
library as a “County appropriation.” It is, 
however, a “Local appropriation.” 


O77, 


The Reverend Peter Etzig 


Tue Reverend Peter Etzig, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association, 
was drowned June 8 when his canoe over- 
turned in Lake La Belle, Wisconsin. 
Father Etzig, before taking up his teach- 
ing duties at the Redemptionist Fathers’ 
Seminary near Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
spent several years studying in Rome. 
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A Suggestion 
To the Editor: 

Better than an apology for unequal treat- 
ment of members at an annual conference 
would be the announcement that the A. L. A. 
has joined with the growing number of 
organizations that insist upon equality for 
all its members. Negro-white adjustment 
by Paul E. Baker (Association Press, 1934) 
is an extremely practical, definite book deal- 
ing with this whole field. In this specific 
connection he lists the following points which 
should be taken up with the hotel manage- 
ment before the conference is committed to 
meet there: 

1. That there shall be no segregation in 
room location 

2. That there shall be no discrimination 
among delegates in regard to hotel entrances, 
lobby, elevators, and dining rooms 

3. That before the conference opens all 
hotel employees shall be informed of its in- 
terracial character and be given instructions 
to treat all delegates with equal courtesy 

4. That consideration be given to the 
advisability of a written agreement or con- 
tract with the manager of the hotel covering 
such matters 

5. That at the time of the conference, 
there shall be a hospitality committee, 
interracial in character, whose duties shall 
be to promote interracial fellowship and 
prevent misunderstandings 

This same book tells of satisfactory inter- 
racial meetings in the south—often among 
younger people, it is true—a particularly 
interesting one in Nashville where the 
courage and belief of two Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, the one a northerner, the other a 
young southerner who had met educated 
Negroes in conferences and forums, persisted 
in making fair arrangements, with much 
success. The author’s comment on this case 
is: “The results achieved indicate that there 
are places in this section where people would 
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move faster in race relations if the leaders 
took advanced positions.” 

Surely we librarians are in the most 
advantageous position to know about chang- 
ing ideas and social growth—and we no 
longer subscribe to the one-time theory that 
the world of books is unreal and tends to 
stultify action. 

Epitu N. Snow 
Providence Public Library 


Institute for Librarians in Service 
To the Editor: 


During the second term of the second 
quarter, the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago will conduct an 
institute for the benefit of librarians in 
service. The institute, August 3-15, is 
planned for librarians generally, but is de- 
signed particularly for librarians of city and 
county libraries, librarians of library exten- 
sion agencies, and teachers of library science. 
It will meet twice daily and will deal with: 
(a) recent social studies and trends in gov- 
ernment and education; (b) the results of 
investigations contained in a number of 
studies already in print, and others such as 
Waples, People and print; Wilson, The 
geography of reading in the United States; 
Wight and Carnovsky, Library service in 
a suburban area: a survey and a program 
for Westchester County, New York, which 
will be available in manuscript form; (c) 
the results of experiments in the conduct 
of adult educational programs, the develop- 
ment of readable books, and the reproduc- 
tion of resources for research through films; 
and (d) experiments in reorganizing cur- 
ricula in library science involving the utili- 
zation of new materials in various fields of 
librarianship. 

The lecturers include: Robert C. Bink- 
ley, Western Reserve University; Leon 
Carnovsky, University of Chicago; Robert 
Bingham Downs, University of North Caro- 
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lina; Franklin F. Hopper, New York Pub- 
lic Library; William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago; Harriet E. Howe, University of 
Denver; Carleton B. Joeckel, University 
of Chicago; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College; Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago; J. H. Kolb, University of Wis- 
-consin; H. W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina; W. F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; William M. Randall, University 
of Chicago; Floyd W. Reeves, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; E. S$. Robinson, Yale 
University; Helen Gordon Stewart, Public 
Library Commission of British Columbia; 
Ralph Tyler, Ohio State University; Doug- 
las Waples, E. A. Wight, and Louis Round 
Wilson, University of Chicago; and Henry 
M. Wriston, president of Lawrence College. 
Representatives of various departments at 
A. L. A. Headquarters will participate in 
the discussion. 

A registration fee of $2 will be charged 
for all enrolled in the institute. Persons 
wishing to attend should write to the Grad- 
uate Library School concerning registration. 

Louis Rounp Witson, Dean 
Graduate Library School 


Care of German Dissertations 


To the Editor: 

The most perplexing problem perhaps in 
library administration is the care of German 
dissertations. Two contemplated projects in 
the library of the University of North 
Carolina are now making this question a 
particularly difficult one to answer. The 
crux of the matter seems to be to determine 
the proper balance between administrative 
cost and the demand for easy accessibility to 
this material for research purposes. 

The present status in this library is prob- 
ably duplicated in a dozen or more other 
university libraries. A few of the German 
dissertations have been fully cataloged and 
classified; a larger percentage, given short 
title and author check-list cards; an increas- 
ingly larger number, brief author cards; and 
the remainder, shelving space only. 

Probably it is no exaggeration to say that 
such treatment has deprived this collection 
of from 25 to 50 per cent of its potential 
research value. The author check-list is now 
approximately 80 per cent finished but the 
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subject approach is too negligible to merit 
much consideration, and the service it gives 
too limited really to count. 

When the question is asked whether our 
German dissertation collection contains any 
material upon a certain subject, the usual 
answer is to suggest the tedious, time-con- 
suming task of consulting the many volumes 
of the Jahres-verzeichnis der an den deutsch- 
en Universitaten und Hochschulen Erschien- 
enen-schriften or Fock, Bibliographischer 
Monatsbericher iiber neuerschienene Schul- 
Universitat- und Hoch-schulschriften. Then 
the findings, if any, must be checked against 
the partial author check-list and with the 
shelves before it is possible to be at all 
certain whether the desired dissertations are 
in the library. This process is not a satis- 
factory substitute for a subject index in one 
alphabetical sequence. 

In addition to the problem of making a 
local collection give an adequate return in 
research value, there is the difficulty of 
locating in other libraries a dissertation 
needed for an interlibrary loan request. 
Recently the copy of a desired dissertation 
was located in California through the 
assistance of the director of the Union 
Catalog after several futile independent at- 
tempts. Probably there were a half dozen 
or more unrecorded copies in eastern 
libraries, geographically near, but inacces- 
sible through insufficient treatment. 

Reference and research libraries will 
doubtless continue to collect in whole or in 
part the annual output of approximately 
seven thousand German dissertations. Un- 
less some easier guide to their use is found, 
the difficulties of the research worker will 
continue to increase and the efforts of the 
reference department remain inefficient and 
ineffectual. 

The cost to an individual library involved 
in cataloging in full its collection of disserta- 
tions is out of proportion to the restricted 
use made of them. The problem of handling 
them in a satisfactory manner requires some 
form of concerted action. May I offer for 
discussion this brief outline of such a pla? 

The plan is this: to secure at the minimum 
administrative cost a complete national file 
(or regional files) of German dissertations 
made accessible for research work through 
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adequate author and subject approaches. A 
complete national file need not be interpreted 
to mean a collection shelved in any one 
library. It is used here to indicate complete- 
ness within a certain collection. A method 
of procedure might follow an outline such 
as this: The interested libraries would first 
decide upon some arbitrary scheme of 
classification and the form of cataloging to 
be adopted. This arrangement would elim- 
inate the labor involved in adjusting indi- 
vidual schemes of classification to cover the 
detailed subject matter of dissertations. It 
would probably make it possible also for 
much of the work to be done by the semi- 
professional staff. The next step would be 
for every codperating American library to be 
allotted a specific German university for 
whose dissertations it would assume full 
responsibility. 

This responsibility would be threefold. It 
would include collecting and maintaining a 
complete file of its allocated dissertations to 
be made available to meet both local and 
interlibrary loan needs. It would require 
the preparation of a printer’s copy for every 
title. This copy would give a designated 
amount of cataloging information, indicate 
the subject heading and class number, and 
note location of this specific dissertation. 
The third duty would be to send copy to the 
Library of Congress, or any other central 
printing agency, to be printed for distribu- 
tion. Then every interested library would 
be able to make an author and subject 
index to all available dissertations as well 
as to secure a guide to their locations. 

When every library had discharged its 
obligation in regard to its respective German 
university, it would then be free to develop 
its dissertation collection in its own way. It 
might choose to collect only those disserta- 
tions assigned to it, and to substitute for a 
more extensive collection a subject and 
author check-list of other German disserta- 
tions located in the designated American 
libraries and made easily available through 
this codperative enterprise. Or, a more 
ambitious policy might be followed. Li- 
braries might continue to collect in a 
non-restricted manner and to build up more 
or less complete files of the dissertations 
from all of the German universities. In 
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either case the library would have the task 
of preparing printer’s copy for only one 
German university. Cards for any of the 
other German institutions could be bought 
and prepared as a technical process. 

If a scheme such as this could be worked 
out, the research worker would then be able 
to find with greater ease answers to his 
three questions: Are there any German 
dissertations on my subject? Has a library 
a certain dissertation? Where may a special 
dissertation be found? 

Georoia H. Faison, Reference Librarian 

University of North Carolina Library 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Bidding for Science Material 


A cash award of $1,000 is offered by the 
Williams & Wilkins Company for the best 
manuscript on a science subject, presented 
before July 1, 1937. Authenticity and 
human interest will be stressed primarily; 
otherwise, writers are free to choose any sub- 
ject or way of presentation they like. The 
desired length is 100,000 words. Further 
details may be had from the publishers, at 
Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, of Baltimore, is one 
of the four judges selected for their 
especial qualification in choosing the type 
of book which will appeal. The others are 
Harry Hansen, reviewer and critic for the 
New York World Telegram and Harper's; 
Lyman Bryson, director of the Readability 
Laboratory at Teachers College; and David 
Dietz, science editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 


A Busy Year 


When the auditor for the Idaho Falls 
(Idaho) Public Library reported on the 
library’s financial condition last year he 
included the statement that a book had been 
circulated every seven minutes for each 
employee during the year—a statement 
which created a sufficiently favorable im- 
pression when it appeared in print, accord- 
ing to Marion C. Orr, librarian, to seem 
worth passing on. 
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ALBEert W. ATwoon, a trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, is 
a financial writer for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Formerly, an associate on the faculty 
‘of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, and a lecturer on finance at the 
New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, Mr. Atwood is the 
author of several books, among them, Put- 
nam’s investment handbook. His address on 
“Responsibilities of a Library Trustee” was 
given at the citizens discussion meeting at 


Richmond. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


DonaLp Coney, who reports the recent 
Washington conference on union catalogs, is 
a member of the Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries which sponsored the 
conference. At present librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Mr. Coney began his 
professional work at the University of 
Michigan, and has since been librarian of the 
University of Delaware, assistant librarian 
at the University of North Carolina, and 
supervisor of technical processes at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. 


Letanp R. SmitTH, who contributes the 
article on “The A. M. A. and the A. L. A.,” 
in this issue, is librarian of Butler University, 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Smith served in the 
Reference Division of the Cleveland Public 
Library before going to that university. 


Rose L. VorMELKER is business research 
librarian at the Cleveland Public Library. 
Her paper on “Investment Information for 
the Public” was given at the Business and 
Technology Section at the Richmond confer- 
ence. Because of space limitations, the 
bibliography which accompanied this paper 
will be printed in the proceedings of the 
conference. 


Marion A. WRIGHT gave his paper, “The 
Citizens Library Movement,” at the 
citizens discussion meeting at the Richmond 
conference. An attorney, residing at Conway, 
South Carolina, Mr. Wright is chairman of 
the library board of his state, has drafted 
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library legislation for that board, and is — 
active in citizens library committee work. 


Folding Wooden Boxes 


Wire-sewed, wooden delivery boxes, 
which can be folded flat when not in use, are 
used by the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library ™ 
to transport books to branch libraries. 

These boxes are not a new idea, but they 


so favorably impressed a recent visitor from @ 


abroad who had seen nothing like them in” 
other libraries he visited that they are noted © 
here for the benefit of librarians who may ~ 
not know about them. Full information on 
box sizes and prices may be secured from © 
the manufacturer, Puffer Hubbard Manu. © 
facturing Company, Minneapolis. j 


Special Membership Mail Bag 
(Continued from page 564) 


Utah. Salt Lake City: Free Public Li- 7 
brary; University of Utah Library. a 

Virginia. Richmond Public Library; 7 
Sweet Briar College Library; Virginia Li- ~ 
brary Association; Virginia State Library; © 
University of Virginia Library; Washington © 
and Lee University Library, Lexington; © 
College of William and Mary Library. ; 

Washington. Mrs. A. H. Anderson, © 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin. Zona Gale, 
Crosse Public Library; 
Memorial Membership” of the Wisconsin © 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Manitowoc 7 
Public Library; Racine Public Library; ” 
Racine Public Library Staff Association; ~ 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha; © 
Wisconsin Library Association. q 

Wyoming. University of Wyoming Li- 7 
brary, Laramie. a 


Portage; La™ 


FIV 


The Riverside (Calif.) Public Library,” 
Charles F. Woods, librarian, offers: U. &7 
Commerce Department: Commerce Reports © 
(weekly) 1921-30; Commercial Relations, ~ 
1904; Consular Reports, 276-91, 319-57} © 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, ~ 
1922-23, 1926-30; Special Agents Series, 32, 
34, 41, 43, 47-57, 59- 





“Lucy Morris 








~ One librarian says 


ee 

Ps er cr wien the small library, I 
should suggest the purchase of the following in the order listed; the 
library buying as many of them as possible: 


(1) Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, A. L. A., 
1935. [$1.35] 


(2) Booklist. [A. L. A.-$2.50 per year] 

(3) Library Journal. [Apply te R. R. Bowker Co.] 
(4) Wilson Bulletin. [Apply to H. W. Wilson Co.] 
(5) Subscription Books Bulletin. {A.L. A. $1 per year} 
(6) Booklist Books, annual. [A.L. A. 654] 


(7) Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, A. L. A., 1936. 
{509} 


(8) Graded List of Books for Children, A. L. A., 1936. 
{$1.75} 
“This list is planned with the very small library budget in mind. None 
of these aids are expensive. The two 1936 A. L. A. publications are 
very inexpensive and very much worth the price. They are lists only; 
there are no classification numbers or subject headings given, but the 
Graded List is annotated.” 


* Bernice Wiedemann, Librarian, Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library, Harrisburg, 
Illinois, in Library Journal, May 1, 1936, p. 372. 
American Library Association® 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





